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Sts T has often been 
== freely said that 
™~  *THE PHILADEL- 

~ > PHIA RECORD’ is 
an by far the cheapest 
advertising medium in 

the United States. Advertisers 
= have even said that no line of 

i Mi | ——a business could go into Phila- 
delphia and make a distinct 











success without the use of 
‘THE RECORD’; and while this may or may not 
be true, yet it has often been said, without dispute, 
that no line of business should go into Philadelphia 
expecting to make a success without it. “THE 
SFRECORD” is said to carry more specified number of 
lines every day for department stores than any other paper 
in the United States.”” 
—Profitable Advertising, Boston, Mass. 
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The American Newspaper Directory for 
Ig01 is the most complete in its history of 
thirty-three years. It is rich in facts. The 
circulations, present and for a series of years 
past, are given for every newspaper. The 
Directory is exceptionally valuable to adver- 
tisers, who at a glance can find the worth of 
every publication as an advertising medium.— 


N.Y. World, Aug. 18, 1901. 


The system of circulation rating adopted in 
The American Newspaper Directory and its 
wide scope make it of peculiar value to adver- 
tisers.—/V. Y. Journal, Aug. 24, 1901. 
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A NEWLY REVISED issue of 
The American Newspaper Directory 
for 1901 + was_ ready for delivery on 
Tuesday, September 3d. Price, Five 
Dollars, Delivered carriage paid. 
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MILLIONS OF MONEY FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

DR. PIERCE, THE GREAT MEDICAL 
ADVERTISER, TELLS THE OMAHA 
“DAILY NEWS” HOW ADVERTIS- 
ING CAN BE MADE TO PAY. 

Dr. Pierce has been a great ad- 
vertiser for thirty-five years. He 
is, comparatively speaking, an old 
man to-day, and has turned the 
active management of his enor- 
mous business 
to his son, Dr. 
V. Mott Pierce, 
although he still 
takes a keen in- 
terest in the ad- 
vertising cam- 
paigns of the 
company, and 
watches closely 
the results, 

When Dr. 
Pierce made his 
first advertising 
contract, more 
than a third of 
a century ago, 
he, with the J. 
C. Ayer Com- 
pany, had _ the 
proprietary field 
practically en- 
tirely to him- 
self. Since then 
he has_ spent 
many millions 


of dollars to se- Dre. R. V. 


cure publicity 

for the merits of his proprietary 
remedies, and his business has in- 
creased from year to year until 
it is now second to no other “‘pat- 
ent medicine’? company. 

During this thirty-five years the 
character of advertising has un- 
dergone a complete revolution, a 
revolution brought about, so far 
as proprietary medicine advertis- 
ing is concerned, largely by Dr. 
Pierce himself. In the beginning 
of his business the doctor attended 
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to his own advertising. This was 
before the days of agents, and 
when Dr. Pierce decided to begin 
an advertising campaign in some 
new district he would pack his 
grip and go there, making a per- 
sonal examination of the field and 
deciding upon the mediums to be 
used. To-day the company em- 
ploys the same method by sending 
out agents, three being on the 
road constantly who do nothing 
but make con- 
tracts. In ad- 
dition to this 
many contracts 
are placed 
through Will- 
iam H. Stew- 
art, of New 
York City. 

De. Mott 
Pierce is a man 
of tremendous 
and _ deserved 
popularity, both 
among his fel- 
low citizens of 
Buffalo, who 
admire him for 
his business 
ability, his 
force of char- 
acter and_ his 
boundless — en- 
thusiasm for 
anything that 
makes for the 

PIERCE. good of his na- 

tive city, and 
his business associates have shown 
their appreciation by making h:m 
president of the “Proprietary As- 
sociation of America.”’ 

A representative of the Daily 
News who called upon Dr. Mott 
Pierce found him dictating his 
morning’s correspondence into a 
phonograph, a method which he 
has employed for several years 
and which he considers a great 
time saver. 

“Do I think advertising pays?’ 
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responded Dr. Mott in reply to the 
first question. “Why, of course 
it pays. Advertising has got be- 
yond the experimental stage with 
us. We know it pays. Our busi- 
ness shows it. If it didn’t do vou 
suppose we would continue to 
spend—well, I'm not going to tell 
you how much we spend for ad- 
vertising each year. Our appro- 
priation for advertising during the 
past ten years is so great that it 
almost staggers belief, and as the 
general public would hardly be- 
lieve our statement, we prefer not 
to make it. 

“While we have never appro- 
priated any fixed percentage of the 
gross receipts for advertising ex- 
penses, we usually count upon 
putting back about 80 per cent of 
those receipts into that fund, As 
our business increases, that, of 
course, means an increased adver- 
tising expenditure each year. 

IT CREATES NEW BUSINESS. 

“A meritorious article may at- 
tain a certain popularity without 
any advertising whatsoever, but 
advertising creates new business. 
The people who are to use our 
remedies through advertising and 
have been benefited by them tell 
their friends and in that way get 
us still more business. It is a sort 
of an endless chain arrangement. 

“On the other hand, an article 
which is without real merit may 
have a considerable sale if it is 
well advertised; but within six 
menths or a year the rocket bursts 
and the venture fails. 

“Advertising is a peculiar thing. 
You don’t feel its effects until 
some time afterward. For _ in- 
stance, if we make a large increase 
in our advertising this spring, we 
won't expect to see our net profits 
increased until the following year. 
In other words, we have to wait 
to get the cumulative effects. 

DAILY PAPERS THE BEST. 

“The best advertising is that 
inserted in the daily papers of 
large cities. Whenever we have 


‘keyed’ our ads, that is, so worded 
them that when we received a re- 
ply we could tell what publication 
had incited it, we have invariably 
found that the daily papers are 
far more valuable than any other 
form of advertising. Weekly pa- 
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pers, including the weekly relig- 
ious press, are good, but we do 
not use street cars or the better 
class of monthly magazines or for- 
eign language papers. Street car 
advertising we have never tried. 
BILLBOARDS, CIRCULARS AND BOOK- 
LETS. 

“Until four years ago we had 
never used billboards with great 
pictures of my father, and, al 
though we cannot, of course, tell 
absolutely the value of this adver- 
tising, we think that it has had 
some good effect. 

“As an adjunct to newspaper 
advertising we consider the cir- 
culars and booklets sent out from 
our own press of decided value. 
We distribute this matter both 
through the mails and by agents. 
In summer these agents go into 
the country in our own automo- 
biles, which, in themselves, cre 
good advertising in remote places. 

HOW ABOUT CIRCULATIONS? 

“As to circulation, personally I 
usually discount circulation claims 
about 30 per cent. Moreover, it 
is quantity of circulation we want 
in our business, not quality. We 
have proved that to our own sat- 
isfaction. So-called ‘quality’ may 
be valuable to a manufacturer of 
pianos—we think it may be—but 
it isn’t valuable to us, and we have 
stopped paying for it. 

“As a general proposition those 
periodicals which boast of the 
good quality of their circulation 
go into the homes of rich; to peo- 
ple who call in a physician for 
every little trifling ailment because 
they can readily afford it, when a 
poor man, under like conditions, 
would send for a bottle of patent 
medicine. It is the latter man we 
want to reach. The ‘quality’ man 
we care nothing about. 

“Circulation is a hard thing to 
prove. Of course. it ought to be 
done now. It will be done some 
time—possibly within the next 
five years. 

CHOOSING ADVERTISING MEDIUMS. 

“About our choice of mediums? 
We intrust that largely to our 
traveling agents. I do not consid- 
er the appearance of a paper much 
of a guide as to its advertising 
value. Neither do I believe it is 
wise to trust too much to the 
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opinion of retail merchants in the 
town in which a paper is printed. 
Keyed ads have frequently proved 
to us that papers of comparatively 
little popularity among local ad- 
vertisers are better for our busi- 
ness than their more popular ri- 
vals. I can’t tell you why that is, 
but we have proved it to be a fact. 

“The same opportunities do not 
exist to-day in advertising pro- 
prietary remedies that existed 
twenty years ago. This is true, 
because of increased competition, 
and more es- 
pecially because 
newspaper ad- 
vertising now- 
adays is dupli- 
cated in the 
homes. People 
now take two 
or three papers 
daily, where 
formerly they 
received only 
one a_ week. 
They don’t 
read them so 
thoroughly, and 
consequently, 
unless a_ busi- 
ness is well 
represented in 
all of them, it 
doesn’t catch 
the reader s 
eye. What's 
more, in this 
twentieth cen- 
tury we use 
more cuts, more 
illustrations 
and much more 
space. A small 


advertisement Dr. V. Morr Prerce. 


to-dayis worth- 
less for all practical purposes. 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENT. 
“The advertising agent is cer- 
tainly losing ground, and I think, 
justly. The larger houses are dis- 
covering that they can do business 
direct with the publishers, and 
thus escape paying the ‘middle- 
man.’ Moreover. at the same 
time, they frequently receive bet- 
ter treatment. These agents orig- 
inally began business with no cap- 
ital. They—and when I say they, 
I speak of the agents as a class— 
have, in many cases, held back 





payments that should justly have 
been transferred to the publisher; 
and have played tricks by with- 
holding money from the publisher 
because of alleged wrong inser- 
tions, and have yet taken that 
money from the advertiser. In 
consequence of this—I wouldn't 
exactly call it a fraud—but in con- 
sequence of schemes of that kind, 
both publisher and advertiser have 
too often lost confidence in the 
agents’ integrity. 

“The special agent, representing 
one or a few 
papers, is all 
right. It makes 
no difference to 
him whether 
the advertiser 
wants to do 
business direct 
or not. He rep- 
resents his pa- 
pers and keeps 
in touch with 
them. Where- 
as, the general 
agent misrepre- 
sents them, of- 
ten lies about 
their circula- 
tion, many 
times without 
the publisher’s 
knowledge, and 

have even 
known him to 
claim for a pa- 
per twice the 
circulation al- 
leged by the 
proprietor. The 
general agent, 
while he os- 
tensibly rep- 
resents. the 
advertiser, in reality is working 
in his own interest; the special 
representative, on the contrary, 
conserves the interests of both. 

CULTIVATING THE RETAILER. 

“We have always acted on the 
principle that it is very much 
worth while to make the retailer 
our friend. The retail druggist in 
America, as a rule, is scientifically 
educated and has studied phar- 
macy. He knows from experi- 
ence the results obtained through 
the use of certain drugs, and if he 
treats people fairly, and does not 
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attempt to sell them counterfeit 
goods on the plea that the spuri- 
ous article is ‘just as good’ as the 
other, they come to place consid- 
erable reliance in him, and for 
slight ailments are apt to consult 
him instead of a doctor. Thus his 
co-operation becomes very valua- 
ble to us, and for this reason we 
always try to treat him fairly and 
to permit him a fair profit from 
the : sale of our goods. 

“He should, moreover, consider 
himself under great obligations to 
the proprietary medicine manu- 
facturers. Fully 50 per cent of 
his trade is secured through pro- 
prietary advertisements, which us- 
ually run a line announcing that 
the remedy advertised is ‘for sale 
by all druggists,’ even if particu- 
lar firms are not mentioned. 
MERIT ALONE WILL NOT SELL GOODS. 

“In these days of competition 
people do not need to be reminded 
that goods of real merit will not 
sell themselves. It requires a 
considerable amount of advertis- 
ing to keep such goods before the 
public notice, otherwise they 
would gradually sink out of exist- 
ence and other goods more widely 
advertised would take their place. 
Years ago it did not require the 
same amount of advertising to 
‘keep in the swim’ asit does to-day. 

“We do not complain over this 
condition of affairs, but we do 
complain over the unfair compe- 
tition we meet in many sections 
of the country from the tricks of 
the department stores and some 
drug stores. A prospective pur- 
chaser of our medicine will go to 
a department store or drug store 
advertising Dr. Pierce’s medicines 
at’a cut price, and when he acks 
for a said medicine he invariably 
gets the reply that ‘here is a medi- 
cine of our own make which is 
vastly superior to the largely ad- 
vertised one.’ 

TRIALS dl THE MEDICINE MAN. 

“A great many books are sold 
thibpephooue the country purport- 
ing to have the true recipe for our 
medicines and instructions as to 
how a person can mix them them- 
‘elves, with the right proportion 
of ingredients. In no case so far 
discovered have we found that 
these parties had one single in- 


gredient in their pene 
which entered into any one of Dr 
Pierce’s medicines. The fact is, 
the best chemist cannot analyze a 
vegetable compound and tell what 
enters into the compound. Thus 
their recipes for making these 
medicines are entirely guesswork 
and the mistakes they make are 
very laughable. Most often these 
compounds do not contain a sin- 
gle ingredient which would be 
beneficial to the taker.” 
A REMARKABLE CAREER, 

Dr. Ray V. Pierce, founder of 
the World’s Dispensary Medical 
Association and the Invalids’ Ho- 
tel, studied medicine in PhilaJel- 
phia and Cincinnati, and is a grad- 
uate of two colleges. He prac- 
ticed medicine many years in Ti- 
tusville, Pa., and found that he 
could pin his faith to two or three 
prescriptions which he invariably 
used in certain chronic diseases, 
and he determined to make these 
more widely known than he could 
in a private practice. He, there- 
fore, moved to Buffalo and estab- 
lished an office there in 1865. He 
began advertising his Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery for 
blood disorders in a small way, 
using his Dr. Pierce’s Memoran- 
dum and Account Book, distribut- 
ing and mailing it to the homes of 
the people in the surrounding 
country. Very soon there came a 
demand for this book, which had 
white pages for memorandas, and 
it was distributed in larger and 
larger territory. This book re- 
mains to-day in exactly the same 
form and shape as it was printed 
thirty-five years ago, and farmers 
and mechanics and clerks fin it 
very useful for memorandas. 

He then started in advertising 
in newspapers, locally, and as 
years went on kept increasing this 
advertising. For a great many 
years the cost of newspaper adver- 
tising has been three-fourths of 
the total expense of advertising, 
one-fourth of the appropriation 
being spent for printed mzatter 
distributed by agents and by mail, 
medical books, posting, painting. 

A FRIEND OF GARFIELD’S. 

Dr. Pierce is well known in 
3uffalo and has always been -e- 
spected and admired by his fellow 
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He was a_ personal 
friend of the martyr president, 
James A. Garfield, having served 
with him in Congress, and on one 


occasion, after he had been elected 


townsmen. 


to the highest office within the 
gift of the American people, Gar- 
field remarked to a friend who 
had met Dr. Pierce: ‘Major, that 
is one of the best men in the 
world, and he is at the head of 
one of the best medical institu- 
tions in the world.” A letter de- 


tailing this conversation is one of 


the doctor’s dearest possessions. 

Dr. Pierce is the author of a 
medical work, entitled the “‘Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
visor,” which has run _ through 
fifty-five editions, and of which no 
fewer than 1,690,000 copies have 
been printed. This book is sub- 
stantially bound in cloth covers, 
is illustrated with valuable cuts 


and colored plates. and can be had 


from the company for the cost of 
mailing. It contains 1,008 pages 


<o 
AWNINGS. 

How many advertisers think of the 
field for display advertising that lies in 
the store awning? Generally that piece 
of store furniture is old, dirty and 
neglected, as the casual inspection of 
any business street will prove, and the 
advertising on it is limited to a name 
and a street number on the flap. 

This is all wrong. An unfurled awn 


ing is the most conspicuous part of a 
store front, and should be new every 
season, and particularly neat and tidy 
to make an impression on customers. 


This alone makes a good ad. 

An awning, say twenty feet long by 
six wide, is a tempting field for the a 
vertising man. In every town sign 
writers are 
paint muslin 
These sigrT 
ial sale” or 
chases,”” or what 
with safety pins to the 
and will tell their tale loudly 
walk or ride by, wonde rfully 
ldvertising World. 


AGAI 
Theory is a good 
and others. or 
experience is better. Advertising 5 
possess the experience. That is 
thousands of dollars to beginners. 
can put a mail order business in a 
profitable, paying position in the 
cst possible space of time. 
lone the same thing many 
knew the style of advertising 
kind of mediums to employ. 
advertising in the hooie of 
agent, and you need have nv fear for 
the results. They will be as good as 
circumstances will warrant. But do 
not hamper the agent with theories.—- 
Advisor, New York City. 
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ILOME FOR NEWSPAPER MEN. 
Articles of incorporation under the 
laws of New Jersey have recently been 


ce to James S. McCartney, of 
Philadelphia; Thomas J. Keenan, of 
Yittsburg; John M. Carter, Jr., of Bal 
timore; C. Frank Rice, of Boston, and 
S. H._B. Martin, of Camden, N. J., as 


the Journalists’ Home _ Association, 
which was formed some ten years ago 
for the purpose of establishing a honx 
where newspaper workers, who ar 
broken down in health through over 
work, may rest and recuperate. 

What is said to be an admirable sit 
for the home has been found on the 
shores of Lake Wewanna, New Orange, 

where a gift of eight acres of 
land has been received from the Indus- 
trial Association. For the erection and 
maintenance of the building a sum of 
$250,000 will be required, which it is 
proposed to raise from the sale of a 
magazine, entitled Bohemia, to be is 
sued next year, and to consist of con 
tributions from some of the leading 
novelists, artists and litterateurs of the 
world. The primary use of the home 
will be to serve as a sanitarium, where 
overworked newspaper men may obtain 
the rest they need. Libraries and writ 
ing rooms will be found at the home, 
and the greund surrounding will be laid 
out in golf links and running tracks, 
and fitted with all athletic appliances 
It is proposed to fix the maximum 
charges of the home at $1 a day.—The 
Caxton Caveat, Chicago, ill. 

-- 
EXPENSIVE. 

An advertisement that tells nothing 
is expensive even if inserted free of 
cost.—Advertising World. 

+o 
NEWSPAPER HEADING ILLUS 
TRATED. 





“A SCARE NEAL.’ 
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In a recent advertisement, Lit 
Brothers devoted fifty-five lines of 
space across five columns to what 
they termed “A Ready-for-School 
Sale.” The cut of a little boy and 
a little girl, each with a rope in 

hand, in the act of tolling an old- 
fashioned bell, and the line, “Visit 
the Old-Time and Modern School- 
Rooms on the Third Floor,” at- 
tracted my attention, and I went. 
There I beheld a log school-house, 
such as must have stood some- 
where along the quiet Delaware 
or hidden amid the pines of New 
England in the colonial days. It 
was a true model of the buildings 
in which our ancestors studied 
about one hundred and fifty years 
ago. The little log cabin faith- 
fully pictured the primitive school- 
house of ye olden days. There 
was the old door-sill worn by 
many feet, cracked and made 
whole again. Boys, ambitious 
then, as now, to make their names 
immortai, have carved them on 
the legs, and others, more dexter- 
ous with chalk and penknife, have 
added crude drawings. Inside 
one sees the old-fashioned bench- 
es, the ancient charts, the old 
school-books. One of these bears 
the imprint of 1776, was printed 
in England and sent over for use 
fn the colonial schools. All are 
yellow with age and bear names 
in the quaint writing of our an- 
cestors. The wee scholars are at- 
tired in gowns true to the costume 
of those days, and on the walls 
hang their sun-bonnets and Con- 
tinental caps. The schoolmaster 
is there with a genuine birch rod, 
and his desk is littered with quill 
pens and other paraphernalia of 
vore. In the yard is the old-fash- 
ioned pump and trough. In fact, 
the whole thing, to the smallest 
detail, has been carefully carried 
out, and is attracting immense 
crowds. It shows under’ what 
difficulties our forefathers studied, 
and pictures the school life of the 
early days of this country. In 
sharp contrast is a modern school, 
with sanitary ventilation, modern 
desks and all the appliances of the 
twentieth century for teaching the 
young. In addition to the modern 
school-room, the whole store has 


contributed to the needs of the 
present day school boy and girl, 
and in conjunction with school- 
room necessities there are shown 
all of those pretty things and de- 
corations for the college den. A 
special feature is the great variety 
of school-bags shown. Lit Bro- 
thers have had many attractions 
at their store of late, but this “Ye 
Olde School-House” is drawing 
vast crowds, not only of grown-up 
persons but of children. 

Snellenburg & Company 
have leased the big store at the 
southwest corner of Eleventh and 
Market streets, now occupied by 
Hood, Foulkrod & Company, and 
will connect the property with 
their department store, adjoining 
the building on the west. With 
this acquisition the Snellenburgs 
will occupy the entire block on 
Market street, from Eleventh 
street to Twelfth, and will have 
one of the best locations in the 
Quaker City, for one of the larg- 
est retail stores in the country. 
Within the past few months the 
firm has established itself in New 
York City as successor of one of 
the oldest and best known retail 
stores in the metropolis, and with 
the extension to be made in the 
store just leased, the Snellenburgs 
will have one of the largest hous- 
es in America. The present store 
has over twelve acres of floor 
space, and when alterations are 
completed, half as much more 
space will have been added. The 
firm is among the great depart- 
ment store advertisers of Phila- 
delphia, using space of about five 
columns daily in most of the pa- 
pers here, and a full page on Sun- 
day in the Record and in the Jn- 
quirer. Doubtless when the new 
store is in operation, the advertis- 
ing appropriation will be still fur- 
ther increased. 

The head of the Wanamaker 
page advertisement has _ been 
changed quite recently from 
“Wanamaker Daily Store News,” 
which used to be printed in large 
type, to “Editorial Page of the 
Wanamaker Store,” set in fac- 
simile of John Wanamaker’s hand- 
writing. Joun H. SInBErc. 


CoMMERCIAL value is the standard by 
which advertising must be measured. 
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THE SUN, NEW YORK. 
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THE PUBLISHER WITH AN 
“ IMAGINATION.” 


Under the above caption, W. L. 
Banning makes the following re- 
marks in the August issue of Ad- 
vertising Experience, Chicago: 

A publisher making a_ false 
statement in these days of intelli- 
gent investigation of circulation, 
suffers, rather than profits, by the 
deception. The practice is soon 
discovered and punished by with- 
drawal of advertising and cutting 
of rates. When the exposure 
comes, the cost to the publisher is 
far greater than the temporary 
income derived. When—which is 
of more frequent occurrence than 
abrupt exposure—the consensus 
of opinion, based upon investiga- 
tion and experience, gradually 
lifts the veil that hides the truth 
and exposes stalking or skulking 
misrepresentation, then confidence 
is lost and even the actual circula- 
tion is discredited. The publisher 
finds himself slipping backward, 
no matter how he may fight 
against it, to the unenviable ranks 
of those who have obtained money 
under false pretenses. He strug- 
gles with this load about his neck, 
age is as heavy and unrelenting 
as » burden of the old-man-of- 
- Figeed 9 Then comes the 
breaking of rates and the falling 
of the house of cards. Had he 
truthfully represented his circula- 
tion, even though it was half that 
of his competitors, his profit 
would have been greater, because 
he would not have been borne 
down by the expense of continu- 
ine the deception and would have 
received an ever-increasing pat- 
ronage at the rate to which he 
was entitled. 

If we admit that newspaper 
competition eauitably adjusts the 
cost of space for a given quantity 
ind quality of circulation, it fol- 
lows that no intelligent, experi- 
enced advertiser will expect a cut 
rate from the publisher who has 
proved his intelligence by uni 
formly declining business offered 
at a cut rate, provided that the 
paid circulation upon which the 
rate is hased is truthful. 

If it is not truthful the decep- 
tion becomes apparent, and then 
the publisher’s trouble commenc- 
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es. If it is truthful no advertiser 
desiring to cover the town can af- 
ford to neglect using the publica- 
tion at its regular rates. 

It is more profitable for a pub- 
lisher to state his circulation at 
less than it is than as greater than 
it is, for the reason that the great- 
er the returns secured by an ad- 
vertiser at a given expense the 
more permanent and the more ex- 
tensive his patronage becomes. It 
is most profitable for the publish- 
er to state his circulation as it is, 
and sell it at the right competitive 
rate based upon circulation. 

Publishers who have been ad- 
vertisers, or have known the “‘in- 
side” of advertising agencies, un- 
derstand how quickly false circu- 
lations and inflated rates are de- 
tected. Rates which are too low 
in proportion to claimed circula- 
tion are scrutinized as closely as 
those which are too high. When 
a publisher inflates his circulation 
he is therefore obliged to inflate 
his rate. The advertising inserted 
in such a publication does not 
pay equally as well with that of 
its competitor, investigation is 
made, the experiences of others 
reviewed, and the fraud is un- 
earthed. The publisher cannot 
then reduce both rates and circu- 
lation without losing his remain- 
ing business, and the result is that 
he is tangled up in a far-rez aching 
web. The plan of deception is 
suck a childish one, as conditions 
exist to-dav, that we do not be- 
lieve any intelligent publisher 
would use these methods, if for 
no higher reason than that they 
are at once recognizable by the 
initiated. Those who do may be 
likened to the ostrich, who buries 
his head in the sand. 

There is no manner in which to 
avoid a truthful statement of cir- 
culation without sacrificing profit. 
This fact is branded on the face 
of experience, and is firmly set 
upon the foundation of truth. 

Regarding circulation, the truth 
will out. Sometimes it stumbles 
out, sometimes it is- pushed out, 
sometimes it is pulled out. and 
sometimes it leaks out; but it al- 
ways gets out! 

Tue best follow-up system a-going is that of 
the advertising adaptor who gleans in the field 
of other men’s ideas. 
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According to the 
American Newspaper Directory 


tor September, rgo1, the 


NASHVILLE BANNER 


is credited with the 


Largest Circulation 


accorded to any daily paper 


In Middle Tennessee 


and with but one exception 
of any daily paper in the 
whole State. 




















ENGLISH POINTERS. 


The trouble with many Ameri- 
can advertisers is that when they 
go abroad they endeavor to Pe 
the merchants and newspapers to 
do business according to their 
ideas, instead of adapting them- 
selves to the methods of the peo- 
ple with whom they are dealing. 
It requires tact for an American 
to make headway in London. The 
failures can almost invariably be 
traced to a lack of it. 

While the Englishmen are con- 
servative and transact business in 
many particulars differently than 
we do here, Americans can never- 
theless learn a great deal from 
them by careful study. 

The London newspapers are not 
as easy to deal with as are the 
American. Of them all the Tele- 
graph is perhaps the most conser- 
vative, although, of course, the 
Times is not very far in the rear. 
The Telegraph will not receive 
cuts for its advertising columns, 
unless an entire page is used; 
neither will it break column rules 
unless two full columns are em- 
ployed. The Telegraph charges 
£60 for a double column ad. 

The newspaper enjoying the 
largest circulation is Lloyd's & 
Weekly, which has an output of a 
million copies. Such is the de- 

mand for space in this newspaper 
that you cannot insert an ad under 
two or three weeks’ notice. Your 
order is placed on the waiting list 
and when there is a vacancy it is 
inserted. The English papers sell 
their space by the inch instead of 
by the line. 

The most American of all the 
London papers is the Express, 
owned by C. Arthur Pearson, and 
is the only one that publishes 
news on its front page. The Mail, 
Mr. Harmsworth’s paper, has the 
largest circulation of any paper in 
Great Britain. The advertising 
rates are about the same as they 
are in America, but it is next to 
impossible to find out what the 
circulation is. The Mail is the 
one London newspaper’ which 
publishes its circulation figures. 

Engiish merchants depend more 
upon posters, signs and circulars 
than they do upon the newspapers 
in obtaining publicity. They are 
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afraid to take large spaces. A 
man who occupies a quarter of a 
page thinks that he is about reach- 
ing the limit. They do not know 
what advertising is according to 
our American ideas. Many of the 
shopkeepers do not place any 
signs upon their windows or over 
their doors, because they are 
afraid of making their business 
too public. 

The London papers cover Great 
Britain thoroughly from one end 
to the other. Their methods of 
distribution are perfect. You can 
get a copy of any one of the lead- 
ing papers in any town or city 
outside of London a few hours 
after it is printed. 

The next five years will show a 
tremendous expansion of Ameri- 
can business in Great Britain and 
on the continent. The people over 
there are beginning to understand 
us and our ways. If our business 
men_will try to adapt themselves 
to English methods, a_ splendid 
business can be built up.—Charles 
H. Fuller, in Editor and Publish 
er, New York. 

USED THE “BL ANK § SPACE. 

The Springfield Planing Mill and 
Lumber Co., of Springfield, Mo., make 
good use of the back of their envelope. 
Probably ninety per cent of the busi- 
ness men in opening their mail turn 
the envelope face downward while they 
rip it open with a letter opener. This 
company uses the back of the envelope 
for an attractive message, with a good, 
strong cut to illustrate some idea or 
some special drive they are offering. 
The idea is good and they have carried 


it out with good results.—Advertising 
World, Columbus, Ohio. 
— |] 
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ADVERTISING A LUNG 
CURE. 
By Chas. H. Matthews. 


Recently I had an interesting 
chat with W. C. Clark, M. D., 
president of the Koch Lung Cure 
Company, New York, regarding 
the advertising of that concern. 

Although Dr. Clark is a busy 
man overseeing the management 
of the treatment offices in various 
cities, he manages the advertising 
also, which is placed by the Inter- 
national Advertising Agency. 

The advertising of the Koch 
Lung Cure Company is radically 
different from most large adver- 
tising. There is no portable com- 
modity to sell and patients have 
to go to one of the offices and be 
treated by the staff physicians. 

Consumption and other lung 
troubles are treated by the Koch 
Inhalation Treatment, which owes 
its origin to Dr. Edward Koch, 
medical director of the company. 

This treatment consists of the 
patient inhaling into his lungs 
Koch tuberculine combined with 
healing oils in the form of fine 
vapor, and the company has of- 
fices for treatment at 48 West 22d 
street, New York, and branches 
at Baltimore, Philadelphia, Roch- 
ester, Washington, Asheville, N. 
C., Hartford, Conn., and offices 
are to be opened in other cities. 

When advertising was first be- 
gun about seven years ago, $2,000 
was used for publicity the first 
year. This amount has been grad- 
ually increased each year as new 
territory and new offices’ were 
opened up, and this year about 
$50,000 will be used. 

The advertising is confined to 
daily papers in cities where there 
are treatment offices. The best of 
the local papers are used in each 
city, numbering about thirty-three, 
and all get about the same copy. 

In size the advertisements vary 
from four inches to about two col- 
umns. They are usually accom- 
panied by a cut of Dr. Koch and 
a cut of the apparatus which cre- 
ates the vapors. 

A thirty-six pase book compris- 
es the advertising literature and a 
request to the readers to send for 
a free booklet is incorporated in 
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most of the ads. Between thirty 
and forty of these booklets are 
mailed daily. A careful daily re- 
cord of returns is kept and filed 
away. Every person calling at 
anv of the offices, whether he be- 
comes a patient or not, is interro- 
gated regarding what paper he 
saw the ad in that resulted in his 
call. This is done in such a deli- 
cate manner that no offense is 
given and the desired information 
is almost always forthcoming. 

The system of keying the ads 
is complete. Other advertisers 
often call to look over the daily 
records for information and 
“pointers,” and the record books 
and every facility to enable them 
to learn what they wish are cor- 
dially placed at their disposal. 

It is an interesting fact that 
nearly sixty per cent of all the 
people who call at the treatment 
offices become patients. When 
asked what newspapers paid the 
best, Dr. Clark said: 

“The New York World, Phil- 
adelphia Enquirer, Baltimore 
American, and Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle. The World 
brings more returns than any oth- 
er paper.” 

Dr. Clark said he had found 
that each day in the week brought 
about the same returns, except 
possibly Saturday. He is of the 
opinion that a number of people 
read the Saturday and especially 
the Saturday evening papers on 
Sunday or at least look them over 
a second time. 

He also said that the large size 
of the Sunday papers offsets the 
increased circulation, and that he 
has no use for special editions for 
the reason that they are so large 
the identity of an ad of ordinary 
size is lost. 


The doctor said he favored 
newspaper advertising for the 
reason that its use resulted in 


quick action. 

When asked his idea on testi- 
monial advertising, he said: 

“Our testimonials are from peo- 
ple who have been cured of con- 
sumption, asthma or bronchitis. I 
find testimonials pay, although 
they do not pull one-quarter as 
strong as they did a few years 
ago. I think this is because this 
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form of advertising has been over- 
done and so many illegitimate tes- 
timonials printed.” 

The doctor said he favored 
newspaper advertising in prefer- 
ence to any other medium because 
it resulted in such quick action. 
By using the right copy in the 
right paper he could obtain the 
desired results in a very few days. 
His policy in this respect, however, 
might be different were he adver- 
tising a soap or other commodity 
that has a general sale. 

In speaking of testimonials Dr. 
Clark said that little trouble was 
experienced in obtaining them. As 
a rule cured patients are so pleas- 
ed at recovering their health that 
they are glad to have the facts 
made known, and many of them 
consider it a duty they owe to 
their fellow sufferers. 

More than once a cured patient 
has volunteered to publish his tes- 
timonial at his own expense. 

Whenever the doctors take an 
unusually interesting case that 
they think will result in a cure 
and a testimonial, they often take 
the precaution of having the pa- 
tient examined bv outside physi- 
cians in order to have their diag- 
nosis confirmed, and thereby ren- 
der futile any possible attack in the 
form of a statement that the pa- 
tient did not have consumption. 

In many cases they try to make 
the thoroughness and honesty of 
their testimonials apparent by hav- 
ing the signer appear before a 
notary public and make acknow- 
ledgment. __ 

REDUCED TO “DOLL ARS. 

We are indebted to The Outlook for 
a table showing the amount (in agate 
lines) of advertising published in the 
month of June in fifteen leading peri- 
odicals, viz. Outlook Review of Re- 
views, | Collier’s W eekly, McClure’s 
Magazine, Harper's Magaz ine, Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, Munsey’s Magazine, 
Century, Cosmopolitan, Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Frank Leslie’s Monthly, Suc- 
cess, Delineator, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Youth’s Companion. 

Curiosity prompted us to have one 
of our estimate clerks reduce it to dol- 
lars, and we were positively frightened 
when we found- that these fifteen pub- 
lications, estimated with all commis- 
sions and cash discounts off, and at the 
lowest annual rates, earned three hun- 
dred and fifty-nine thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-one dollars and twenty- 
five cents ($359,731.25) during one of 
the dullest months of the year.—Our 
Vedge, New York City. 





SAGINAW (MICH.) CHIPS. 


I saw an old window shutter stand- 
ing up by the doorway of a drug store 
the other day. It was broken and 
much weather-beaten and had, evident- 
ly, passed beyond its days of usefulness 
as a window protector, but the drug- 
gist gave to it a new duty. He made 
an advertisement out of it. Near its 
top he had a sign, “Help the Blind,” 
and a little below another placard teil- 
ing about his house paints. 

Beach & Reade are merchant tailors 
of Saginaw, Mich. Mr. Beach, the 
senior member of the firm, went to 
Europe on a pleasure trip this summer, 
and, while in London, executed a neat 
business stroke by sending a_ fac-simile 
letter, on Hotel Victoria stationery, to 
each of his customers at home, telling 
ther what a choice line of real English 
woolens he had selected for fall trade. 
The idea is not new but seems particu- 
larly good. It is safe to gamble that 
most of the men who received those 
letters will remember to call at Beach 
& Reade’s establishment to see the ‘‘ex- 
clusive novelties.”” In fact, I know that 
a great many have done so already. 

The Spotless Town party is the lat- 
est social diversion. The young people 
dressed themselves after the fashion of 
the famous Sapolio characters and had 
all kinds of fun. The mayor, the butch- 
er, the cook, the doctor and all the 
other Spotless Town celebrities were 
there and the affair was a great suc- 
cess. The masqueraders did not go to 
the party to advertise Sapolio, but that 
was really the chief ‘thing they did. 
They could not do anything else and be 
true to the characters they assumed. 
Resides, the local newspaper wrote the 
thing up the next day and that was 
surely good advertising for Sapolio. 

Perhaps if Mr. Ward got up a set 
of costumes and a book of Spotless 
Town verse he could afford to send rep- 
resentatives out on the road to give 
Spotless Town entertainments. _Inter- 
est local talent and a church or library 
asscciation and the trick could be done. 

S. H. Busser. 


umes EXTRACT FROM 
DVERTISEMENT. 
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“THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN FEMALE 
COMPLAINTS.’ 
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Quality and Quantity 


THE PRICE OF 


THE DETROIT 
FREE-PRESS 


REMAINS AT THREE CENTS A COPY. 


its readers are the Intelligent and Prosperous people of Detroit 
anda Michigan. For more than 70 years they have been able and 
iting to pay a reasonable price for the best newspaper in Detroit. 


IT CONSERVES 

The BETTER Interests of the Advertiser, and 

COMBINES | 
The BEST Interests of Advertisers and readers. | 

CIRCULATION : 

Daily,- - - 42,500 
Sunday, - - 52,900 
Twice-a-Week, - - 91,600 


The Twice-a-Week Edition has more than Local or 
State Prestige. It is a National Distributer for Adver- 
tising Mail Order Houses and General Advertisers. 
They find it a Profitable Medium. 


J. E. Van Doren Speciat AGENcy, 


Direct Representatives and Managers Foreign Advertising, 
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ADVERTISING MEDICAI. 
BOOKS 


During a recent visit to Phila- 
delphia, a correspondent of PrINT- 
ERS’ INK paid a call upon W. B. 
Saunders & Co., the well known 
publishers of medical books, whose 
main office is at 925 Walnut street, 
and here he found Mr. R. W. 
Greene, the manager of the ad- 
vertising department. That gen- 
tleman spoke entertainingly upon 
the subject of advertising medical 
books. Introducing the subject, 
he said: 

This is headquarters, but we have 
recently established a branch house in 
London. Mr. Saunders started in the 
publishing line in 1888, and we con- 
sider the company’s present condition a 
remarkable example of the results of 
enterprise and modern business meth- 
ods. ‘These latter, of course, include 
an intelligent conception of that major 
force—advertising. 

For from the first the firm advertised, 
impelled by faith, both from principle 
and experience. We felt that the the- 
ory of keeping one’s name and products 
before the public is at the very basis of 
business success. And the enormous 
increase of our business, from year to 
year, we can trace, directly and in- 
directly, to the beneficial results of 
carefully planned use of printers’ ink. 

Our advertising may be divided into 
two distinct classes—journal advertising 
and circular advertising; and each class 
has its peculiar field of usefulness. As 
regards the former, we have for sev- 
eral years been regular advertisers in a 
number of medical journals. Our list 
includes the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, the Philadelphia 
Medical Journal, American Medicine, 
the Medical Times, the Medical World, 
the Pennsylvania Medical Journal, and 
in England the British Medical Jour- 
nal and the Lancet. Most business 
houses that advertise, especially to the 
medical profession, would probably con- 
sider this list a very small one. We, 
too, consider it so, but it has been care- 
fully selected to meet what we believe 
to be our peculiar needs. Quality of 
circulation we have considered of more 
importance than quantity, although in 
the medical field quantity is a valuable 
factor, since nearly every physician is 
a possible purchaser. The great point 





is to choose mediums, the value of. 


whose contents insures their being read 
by the physicians who receive them. 

Our theory is that we cannot get the 
full value of our space except by the 
use of preferred positions. _We make 
all our contracts conditional on the 
grant of space on the front cover. In 
connection with this front cover space, 
we use large amounts of inside adver 
tising, alwavs in preferred positions, 
cither following reading or facing some 
special page in the journal. On cer 
tain occasions and at particular sea- 
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sons, we run announcements of from 
five to sixteen pages, and frequently 
these are printed in two colors. After 
the proper mediums have been selected, 
there are, we believe, three points es- 
sential to secure the most successful 
results from journal advertising. These 
are preferred space, plenty of it, and 
carefully prepared display. 

Reading notices in the strictest sense 
we do not gét; but most medical jour- 
nals devote several pages to book re- 
views. We send out a great many 
copies of all our publications for this 
purpose, and when the works are of 
interest they receive critical editorial 
notice. These book reviews we consider 
equal in value to the same amount of 
preferred advertising space, excepting 
that in journals of high professional 
standing, whose opinions carry weight, 
they are worth a good deal more, pro- 
vided, of course, the opinion expressed 
is a favorable one. 

In order to be directly advantageous 
to us, a book review should speak fa- 
vorably of the work under considera- 
tion. And we believe in having our 
books reviewed on their merits, and 
consider that, in the long run, an tun- 
biased expression of opinion on the part 
of a journal is to the best interests of 
all concerned. We never let an un- 
favorable review prejudice us in any 
way against the journal that gives it. 

The second class of our advertising 
consists of catalogues, circulars, book- 
lets, etc. Our general descriptive cata- 
logue is sent out in large quantities at 
certain intervals. We also issue en- 
velope bulletins of ‘Latest 300ks,”’ 
“Standard Publications,” etc., circulars 
with sample pages of all our more im- 
portant publications, catalogues of 
books on special subjects, as Nursing; 
also fliers, leaflets, paste-sheets, etc., in 
great variety. 

We have carefully compiled lists, 
which are constantly revised and 
brought up to date. At particular sea- 
sons we circularize certain sections of 
the country, sending to our select list 
of names in that particular locality. 

We have never made any attempt to 
“key” our journal advertising. It is 
impossible to trace results directly, 
since we have representatives all over 
the country who carry a full line of 
our publications, besides a large force 
of canvassers cz alling on the profession 
from time to time. These agents are 
directly benefited by our advertising, 
and we in turn reap the results of their 
success. ( course, both our journal 
and our circular advertising lead to in- 
quiries and mail orders. All corre- 
spondence of this kind is carefully fol- 
lowed up. 

For a long time our books had been 
placed on the English market through 
the agency of London publishers, and 
although they have always met with a 
favorable reception, we felt that by ap- 
plying to the English market the same 
methods that had proved so successful 
at home, the sale of our publications in 
Great Britain and her colonies could be 
enormously increased. The senior mem- 
ber of the firm spent last summer in 
London, perfecting arrangements for 
the establishment of the English branch, 
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which was opened in October, under the 
management of a person thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the details of medical pub- 
lications as carried on in Great Britain. 
We immediately made contracts for ad- 
vertising space in the British Medical 
Journal and the Lancet, the leading 
weeklies of the English medical pro- 
fession, the former having a circulation 
of 23,000, the latter being the oldest 
English medical journal. Since then 
we have been using a two or three page 
announcement weekly in each journal, 
in connection with space on the front 
cover, and on several occasions we have 
used twelve pages in each journal. In 
these two journals the front cover space 
had always been devoted to publishers’ 
card announcements, the page being di- 
vided into single column announcements 
of about one inch depth. No display is 
allowed, and the announcements have 
the appearance of the classified adver- 
tisements in Printers’ INK. For a 
long time the journals refused to allow 
us to use display on this page, but final- 
ly they gave way. 

As to the relative efficiency of send- 
ing out literature in an unsealed envel- 
ope with a one-cent stamp, as against a 
sealed one with regular letter postage, 
it is our belief that people have become 
so accustomed to receiving advertising 
matter in sealed envelopes, with a two- 
cent stamp, that they are as likely to 
look with suspicion on matter sent that 
way as on unsealed matter. For our 
purposes, the unsealed circular is just 
as effective as the sealed one, provided, 
of course, it is inclosed in a neat en- 
velope or wrapper. Our catalogues and 
circulars are always mailed fiat. 

etna <b oe = 
ABOUT POSITIONS. 

One of the most troublesome of the 
many problems that the advertising 
manager of a newspaper has to meet 
is the unending question of position. 
The larger the newspaper, the worse 
the difficulty. 

The average advertiser doesn’t think 
much about this matter, but it comes 
home to the long-suffering advertising 
man strongly enough. 

It is an easy matter to put a few ad- 
vertisers top of column, next to read- 
ing matter, but when you have a hun- 
dred or more, all insisting upon equally 
prominent positions, the plot begins to 
thicken. 

The trouble is that advertisers fol- 
low each other around just as sheep 
follow the leader. They don’t take 
the trouble to reason it out or to for- 
mulate for themselves any clear idea 
as to why they ought to have top of 
column, next to reading matter posi- 
tion They know that Jones always 
has it, that Brown always tries to get 
it, and that Robinson left the paper 
because he could not have it without 
paying an extra price for it; conse- 
quently, the whole outfit immediately 
resolves that top of column next to 
reading matter is the correct and prop- 
er thing to have. _—: 

The underlying cause for all this dif- 
ficulty is that advertising as an art 
is in its infancy, comparatively speak- 
ing, and that the value of classifica- 
tion is not yet fully understood.—Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Citizen. 


PATENT MEDICINES IN AUSTRIA. 

The Austro-Hungarian government 
will not allow the sale of patented me- 
dicinal and chemical _ preparations. 
Apothecaries are not allowed to sell 
remedies the prescriptions of which are 
not open to the inspection of doctors. 
Any medicine the ingredients of which 
cannot be recognized as to quality and 
amount is under a ban. Only those ar- 
ticles are recognized which contain 
drugs in regular use by physicians. 

Every new medicinal preparation in- 
tended for general sale must be re- 
ported to the authorities, and no sales 
are permitted until official examination 
has found the remedy unobjectionable. 
Foreign goods must be accompanied by 
precise directions for preparation from 
the manufacturer, under his signature. 
Cosmetics are totally forbidden, as well 
as remedies for baldness. 

Medical advertising in Austria is 
strictly regulated. Commendatory re- 
ports of cures in foreign countries must 
not be published. Disregard of the law 
in this respect may be made the basis 
of prosecution for illegal practice of 
medicine. 

Mr. Hossfeld, United States Consul 
at Trieste, reports that “the Austrian 
law also undertakes to regulate the 
prices to be charged for patent medi- 
cines, for it provides that whenever the 
reasonableness of the price of such a 
remedy is questioned, it shall be rated 
on the basis of the official tariff promul- 
gated in the Pharmacopeia Austriaca. 

“Those of our manufacturing chem- 
ists who are disposed to take the Aus- 
trian public or sanitary authorities into 
their confidence will probably not find 
it very difficult to obtain the necessary 
permission for the sale of their pro- 
ducts, but I doubt whether any business 
which they may do in this country will 
ever prove a source of great profit to 
them.”—National Advertiser. 
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““WANTED—A SMALL COLORED BOY ABOUT 
THIRTEEN YEARS OLD.” 














QUAKER CITY PUBLICITY. 


A peculiarly unpalatable illus- 
tration of the sinister way in 
which government laws are ad- 
ministered to the detriment of the 
public is afforded by the figures 
that show the expenditure for ad- 
vertising ordinances during the 
first half of the current year. The 
mayor not only makes this fund, 
whose disbursement is in his ab- 
solute charge, a convenience by 
which to requite subservient jour- 
nals, and squanders it in direc- 
tions that fail to fulfill the pur- 
pose of the appropriation, but 
gives a material portion of it to 
what is recognized as the organ 
of a brothel. 

The purpose of the law direct- 
ing the publication of ordinances 
was devised to secure the scrutiny 
of the public upon the legislation 
enacted by councils, To that end 
about $15,000 per annum has been 
appropriated in recent years. 
Heretofore, the payment for the 
service has been restricted to 10 
cents per line. Last spring the 
rate was revised so as to allow 20 
cents a line for newspapers having 
above 25,000 circulation, certified 
to on affidavits submitted to the 
mayor by the proprietors. Two 
newspapers have been drawing 
double their usual allowance for 
two or three months from this 
fund in consequence. Singularly 
enough, they are the only two of 
the daily newspapers that com- 
mend the local administration and 
discharge expletives at its oppo- 
nents. This generosity to the or- 
gans, however, will result in an 
early exhaustion of the appropria- 
tion, of which almost nine-tenths 
have been already used up. 

Considering the object of this 
expenditure, one might be sur- 
prised to find that the mayor 
seeks to enlighten taxpayers and 
citizens generally upon the char- 
acter of local legislation by spread- 
ing the results in the columns of 
the Evening Herald, the Evening 
News, the Sunday Leader, Sun- 
day Transcript, the Philadelphia 
Bee, and a few other more or less 
like journals. One looks in vain 
for papers like the Ledger, Press, 
Times and Record on the list. Out 
of the disbursements to date, the 
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Item has to its credit nearly 
$2,500, while the Jnquirer got 
scarcely more than $1,800; the 
Evening News, which is put under 
doorways gratis, got over $800 
the Evening Herald, which is in 
the nature of a confidential publi- 
cation, was given $300, and the 
Philadelphia Bee, which the vast 
majority of people probably never 
either saw or heard of, is the 
mayor’s opportunity for the dis- 
tribution of $350. 

The worst feature in this ag- 
gregation of wretched features is 
the payment of more than $1,000 
to a Sunday journal that is never 
seen in the hands of any self-re- 
specting man. That the mayor 
cortinues to deliberately commit 
the offense to common decency of 
bestowing any of the municipal 
revenues for the support of this 
unspeakable sheet is shown from 
the fact that a citizen called his 
attention officially to the matter a 
year to two ago. At that time, 
Mr. Ashbridge was apprised of 
the commitment of a youth in 
Pittsburg to an imprisonment of 
six months for the offense of sell- 
ing the unclean paper on _ the 
streets of that city, and the citi- 
zen expressed his pained surprise 
that official advertising of Phila- 
delphia had been found in its col- 
umns, From that day to this, 
however, its proprietor has stead- 
ily drawn the warrants given to 
him for advertising by the mayor. 

The most painful reflection in 
the case is that it would doubtless 
surprise normal people if Mr. 
Ashbridge should disburse this 
particular fund, over the distribu- 
tion of which he has exclusive 
and absolute control, in a way 
that would not suggest the pro- 
fligacy shown by these irrefutable 
facts and figures —Philadelphia 
(Pa.) City and State. 

pee : 
HE KNEW. 

No general can fight his battles 
alone. He must depend upon his liecu- 
tenants, and his success depends upon 
his ability to select the right man for 
the right place.—Philip, D. Armour. 

fea 
IF. 

If somebody hadn’t advertised and 
made a success of it, and some were not 
advertising successfully, there would be 


little work for the advertisement com- 
positors.—White’s Sayings. 
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To the Publisher: 


The Special Issues of Printers’ INK and 
the number of sample copies to be sent out are 








as follows: 


GOES TO PRESS OCTOBER 2D. 


OCTOBER 9.—Druggists, Wholesale and Retail. 36,000 
sample copies. 


GOES TO PRESS. OCTOBER 30TH. 
NOVETFIBER 6,.—Cigar [anufacturers. 13,000 sample copies. 


GOES TO PRESS NOVEMBER 27TH. 


DECEMBER 4.—Seed and Nurserymen. 12,000 sample 
copies. 


GOES TO PRESS DECEMBER 31ST. 
JANUARY 8.—Distillers. 1,700 sample copies. 


Asan advertising opportunity for the meritorious 
newspaper which has space to sell to advertisers 
these special issues offer an exceptional opportunity 
to address and directly interest all in what one 
has to offer. 

The number of pages to an issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink is small, advertising space is limited. Both 
reading matter and advertisements, once the paper 
gets to the party addressed, will be read. If you 
order your space now, nobody else can get it 
away from you. 

Advertising rates $100 per page each issue, 
smaller space pro rata, If interested, address 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


10 Spruce St., New York. 
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“THE COLLEGE OF THE 
PEOPLE.” 


One of the successful citizens 
of our country nas said: “ The 
newspapers should supplement the 
schools and constitute the college 
of the people.” 

The college cf the people! It is 
a title worth striving for. It 
means the ideal newspaper, con- 
taining the products of many 
brains—literature, the arts, sci- 
ence, religion, politics, originality 
of thought, humor, and _ events 
that make history. It should 
strive to raise the standard of life 
to a higher plane of intellectuality, 
to a broader view of life, to a 
brighter conception of the world’s 
affairs, to a more human interest 
in our fellow beings. 

It is a responsibility that is not 
always appreciated, nor accepted 
by its owners—this idea of a news- 
paper. There are those among us 
whose only desire is to attract at- 
tention, at whatever cost. They 
gloat over awful details of horri- 
ble crimes. They smack their lips 
over nauseating scandals. They 
cry out lies and _ blasphemies 
against our politics and _ poli- 
ticians. They print offensive cari- 
catures of our great men and car- 
toons appealing only to the coarse- 
minded. They drivel with a sen- 
timentality that is not sentiment. 
They thrust this “yellow” jour- 
nalism conspicuously before the 
eyes of the people, whose cham- 
pions they usually profess to be; 
and the people buy these papers, 
and believe them. Those of natu- 
rally morbid tendencies grow 
more morbid in the perusal of un- 
healthy tales. The hidden crimi- 
nal is brought to the surface in 
many natures by a constant read- 
ing of these stories of crime. The 
low-minded are not shamed; the 
ideals of the better-minded are 
lowered; the pure-minded can 
only turn away with a sigh and 
long for that which appears not 
to exist. They educate the peo- 
ple, indeed—but to what end? 

Let the newspaper in truth be 
the college of the people,.in every 
home alike, palace or cottage. 
Since it is supported by the peo- 
ple, let it seek their approbation, 
but let it educate that approbation 
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to a better standard, not a meaner 
one—let it not vield to the worst 
elements of human nature for the 
sake of its own pocketbook. 

No musty books in ancient col- 
leges have done as much for the 
masses as have the newspapers. 
For a few cents a week every man 
can gain for himself an education 
of the broadest kind. None need 
complain that he has not had a 
fair chance. It is within the reach 
of all.—Chicago Journal. 


ONE PREACHER’S VIEW. 


Churches do not advertise as_ they 
should. Twenty-five years ago a simple 
announcement in the local paper was 
considered sufficient by most business 
men. To-day the successful merchant 
feels it incumbent to take more space 
and advertise more carefully and at- 
tractively. But the church has not 
changed. It still retains the custom of 
former years and contents itself with 
brief statements of services in the 
church notices found in the Saturday 
paper. Thus, in the matter of adver- 
tising alone, the children of this world 
are wiser than the children of light. 
Churches that spend money in advertis- 
ing, not only in daily papers, but 
through various methods employed in 
business, are making themselves known 
and reaching the people. 

a church society gives an _ enter- 
tainment and sells tickets, returning an 
equivalent for that which is charged, 
it acts in a perfectly businesslike way. 
But when it forces tickets on business 
men on pain of losing trade, it simply 
goes into the blackmailing business and 
deserves to receive the condemnation 
of the community. Any church has the 
right to expect support of the daily 
press.—Rev. Dwight E. Marvin, D.D 





ILLUSTRATED “T ESTIMONIAL. 





“AFTER TAKING THREE BOTTLES I DO NOT 
LOOK NOR FEEL LIKE THE SAME MA‘). 
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MALL SPACE. 


The question of how much 
space to use is probably the most 
important that confronts begin- 


ners in advertising. It is frequent- 
ly stated that a large advertise- 


ment will pay better in propor- 
tion to cost than a small one— 
that is, an advertisement that 


costs one hundred dollars is said 
to bring more than ten times the 
business that resuits from a ten- 
dollar advertisement. While this 
may be a pretty safe maxim for 
long established advertisers to fol- 
low, the inexperienced beginner, 
who must buy his’ experience 
along with his space, would, in 
most cases, be sure to fail, did he 
too literally follow this rule. 

The beginner in advertising to 
be successful, must be cautious. 
He should remember that he has 
no experience, and that this val- 
uable requisite is attained only as 


a result of mistakes. Mistakes 
are inevitable in all advertising, 
and on the price of one’s mis- 
takes depends, to an_ extent, 
whether or not one will succeed 
in advertising. For instance, an 
advertiser may pay one thousand 
dollars for a page space that 
brings no business whatever. His 


mistake in this instance costs one 
thousand dollars. On the other 
hand, had the advertiser taken but 
a ten-dollar space, his mistake 
would have cost but ten dollars, 
and would have increased his ad- 
vertising knowledge fully as much 
as would the one thousand dollar 
mistake. Mistakes should be 
bought as cheaply as possible. 
Small space has the advantage 
in that if it does prove unprofit- 


able, the advertiser is not out very 


much. When a small space 
brings paying results, it’s pretty 
safe to presume that a _ larger 
space will pay better—that is, if 


an inch ad pays, a two-inch ad 
ought to pay better, and that a 
four- inch ad ought to pay better 
in proportion to cost than does a 
two-inch ad. But it’s quite pos- 
sible that the size of an ad can 
be increased above the _ profit 
point. When an ad is large enough 
to be seen by all who read the. 
paper in which it appears, all ad 
ditional space that an advertiser 
may take is wasted, unless such 
additional space is required to 
thoroughly tell the advertiser’s 
story. TAYLOR Z. RICHEY. 


—_+o 
THE SIZE OF POSTERS. 

One-sheet posters measure 28x42 
inches; two-sheets measure 42x56 or 60 
inches; four-sheets measure 414x7 feet; 
eight-sheets measure 7x9 feet; twelve- 
sheets measure 9x10 feet;  sixteen- 
sheets measure 9x14 _ feet; twenty- 
sheets measure 9x17 feet; twenty-four 
sheets measure 9x20 feet 

Larger than twenty-four-sheets may 
be obtained and posted, but this is the 
largest size posters commonly used. 

Eight-sheets are the size employed by 
most advertisers because they are of a 
size which will more nearly meet every 
requirement and the size of boards used 
enrenee, When larger display is 

arted two are used to make a sixteen- 
pe display or three to fill a twenty- 
four-sheet board. The cost is moder- 
ate and the size of the sheet large 
encugh for ordinarily effective pub- 
licity. 

Among those in the trade the size of 
a poster is always reckoned by the num- 
ber of sheets. 

Anything smaller than a_ one-sheet 
is called a “snipe” or “‘guttersnipe.”’ 

A listed service is one usually con 
tracted for at least four weeks’ display 
of posters of eight-sheet or larger size 


on regular locations. These must be 
kept in good condition and renewed 
when necessary.—A dvisor. 








An Educator’s Estimate. 





newspaper should be.” 
(Signed) 


Washington, D. C, 


“THE EVENING STAR is everything a 


(Commissioner U.S, Bureau of Education). 


W. F. HARRIS 








M. LEE STARKE, Representative | Saye ie aie 
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According to the 
American Newspaper Directory 


for June, 1901, the 


Montreal 


La Presse 


is credited with the 


Largest Circulation 


accorded to any French paper 





In All America. 
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VALUABLE INFORMATION 


As advertisers are often liable to 
receive false information touching the 
circulations of Canadian newspa- 
pers, we deem it our duty to give them 
some interesting facts which will 
prove the superiority of the circulation 
of LA PRESSE as compared with 
those of the other French and English 
newspapers. 

LA PRESSE has a circulation of 
32.500 copies in Montreal and 
36.379 copies outside of the city. 


TOTAL OF 68,879 
copies 


We omit in the above figures several 
thousand copies sent to the United- 
States. 

No other French paper has a city 
circulation of over 6 000 or of 
14 000 outside. 

Therefore the city circulation of LA 
PRESSE exceeds by at least 96.500 
that of any other French newspaper. 


It also exceeds by at least 55,000 


the total circulation of any other 
French paper published in Canada. 
The circulation of LA PRESSE 
further exceeds by not less than 
90.000 the total circulation of any 
English newspaper published in Ca- 
nada,” 
L’HONORABLE H. A. DUBUOQ') 






































Ottawa, 20 — On 
ce de trois théories 
la Morrisson : le m 
cident. Cette derni 
correspondant.. Le ¢ 
grand nombre de pe 
ie suicide. La major: 
naux de cette. vil.e, cy 
Une coupure au fron 
le tundement > cette 
pandue ~ Une prétend 
la soeur de la défunte af 
sert de base & la théori 
comme il est générale. 
Belia était excelente { 
d‘ennemis, était saine 4 
jamais sign fié |’inte 
8€s om, votre corre: 
vieilé leg iieux sur: 
drame, en est yenu 
Bella a 6té victim 
encore y a-t-il de 
ant a l’endroit 











NOTES. 


Ir is reported that practically the en- 
tire editorial force of the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat have gone over to the 
Item, 


THE winter term of the Art Students’ 


League of New York, American Fine 
Arts Building, New York, opens Sep- 
tember 30, 1901. 

Brron W. Orr, ~ formerly connected 
with Rothenburg & Co., of New York, 
is now advertising manager of the Mer- 
mod & Jaccard Jewelry Co., Broadway 
and Locust streets, St. Louis. 

Tue H. T. Mason Chemical Com- 
pany, 521 Arch street, Philadelphia, 


sends proofs of really excellent ads on 
Mason’s Cream of Olives. The ads are 
three inches double-column, illustrated 
with cuts that have life and vigor. 


Tue Journal of the American 
cal Association, 61 Market street, Chi- 
cago, issues an illustrated card show- 
ing its circulation by States. The Jour- 
nal claims to be the largest medical 
weekly in America, both in size and 
circulation. 

Tue American Cuckoo 
pany, 37 and 39 North Ninth street, 
Philadelphia, sends out an attractively 
arranged illustrated folder about clocks. 
The absence of price quotations is per- 
haps a drawback on the otherwise well 





Medi- 


Clock Com- 





arranged specimen. 

TueE publishers of the Baltimore 
(Md.) Manufacturers’ Record send out 
to advertisers two booklets containing 
testimonials and indorsements from ad- 
vertisers and others. The uniform ab- 
sence of dates to the documents re- 
ferred to impairs their effectiveness. 

Tue “Julia Marlowe” folders issued 


to the trade by the Rich Shoe Company 
makers of the Tulia Marlowe Shoe, Mi 





waukee, Wis., are commendable speci- 
mens of advertising literature. They 
are plain, practical and convincing. 


The typographical execution is also ex- 
cellent. 





THE advertising ~ department of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Farmer has published 
a series of booklets and folders for the 
information of advertisers which ought 
to prove profitable as they are excel- 
lently written and arranged. Their 
mechanical make-up is also exception- 
ally good. 

THE 
Railway 
Building, 
estingly 
booklet 
fornia.” 
x8% inches 
Santa Fe 


S. A. Perkins, publisher of the Ta- 
coma (Wash.) Evening News, accom- 
panies his circulation statement of the 
Evening News for the past twelve 
months with a souvenir spoon of unique 
design. The center-piece of the handle 
represents a crafty salmon with gold 
burnished head, _tail and fins. 


& Santa Fe 
Northern 
an inter- 


Topeka 
Great 


Atchison, 
Company, 
Chicago, publishes 
written and richly illustrated 

on “Summer Outings in Cali- 
It contains twenty pages, 6% 
in size, and a map of the 

railroad lines. 


Tue Sterling “Remedy Company, Chi- 
cago and New York, send their art pos- 
ter, 


the “Watermelon Coon,” to any 
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one sending ten cents for a ten-cent 
size box of Cascarets. The poster is 
2%x3% feet, brilliantly colored, and 


the publishers assert that it has made a 


furore from Maine to California. 
Lonpon merchants who want to 
adopt American advertising methods 


have organized to fight ‘‘conservatism” 
of newspapers. And yet when James 
Gordon Bennett undertook to give them 








a London newspaper of the American 
kind they promptly boycotted him out 
of the field.—Beardstown (Jil.) Enter- 
prise. 

‘Tue Story of a Grain Field’”’ is a 
handsome and practical booklet issued 
in the interest of the products of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company, 
207 Produce Exchange, New York. It 
has 64 pages, 3%x5 inches in size, 
which contain many useful recipes that 
will undoubtedly prove interesting to 
women. 

THE Philadelphia 7 Times sends to ad- 
vertisers a fac-simile of the weekly re- 


port of the carrier service of Philadel- 
phia for one district for the week end- 
ing August 3, 1901. The Times as- 
serts that the net increase during the 
week in one district out of fifty-seven, 
it serves at homes in Philadelphia for 
the daily and Sunday Times, is 946. 


Tue Charles Austin Bates Agency, 
of New York, is engaged in the prep- 
aration of a series of booklets and busi- 
ness circulars for Brooks, Bond & Com- 
pany, of London, the second largest 
firm of tea dealers in Great Britain. 
This order, which is a large one, is re- 
garded as a tribute to Mr. Bates’ abil 
ity, as the competition for this business 
in England was exceedingly lively. 


THE 
Agency, 
has engaged 
who_ formerly 
the Lyman D. 
cv, New York, 
London _ office. 








Paul E. Derrick Advertising 
Tribune Building, New ork 
Mr. H. P. Powell Rees, 
has been connected with 
Morse Advertising Agen- 

as manager of their 

They have recently 
opened offices 4 Norfolk | street, 
Strand, W. C., London, and propose 
to operate a distinctly American ad- 
vertising agency. 

Tue World's Work for September 
contains the strikingly interesting story 
of one of the most notable achieve- 
ments American industry has ever ac- 
complished. How the famous Gokteik 
viaduct was built near Mandalay, of 
American-made material, according to 
an American estimate, by _an_ American 
company, is told by J. C. Turk, who 
was the engineer in charge of the con- 
struction, and the article is finely il- 
lustrated by photographs taken in India 


at 


by the author. And the magazine has 
many other interesting features. 

Cor. ALEXANDER DT. ANDERSON, of 
Washington, D. C., has written an in- 
teresting pamphlet on “Charleston and 
Its Exposition.”” The publication con- 
tains historical notes, describes thé ad- 
vantageous position of Charleston as a 


country and topo- 
commercial and in- 
number of maps 


seaport, its tributary 
graphy, gives many 
dustrial data, also a 
and diagrams. It is a valuable piece 
of literature, issued in connection wit 
other excellent booklets advertising the 
coming South Carolina Inter-State and 














—_——~ 
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West Indian Exposition at Charleston, 
South Carolina. 


THe American “—— _, Rapreenen 
published by Geo. owell, occupies 
a position sui ae, It comes as 
close to being the bible of its readers 
as can anything in the high form of 
literature which is sacred to advertis- 
ing. When a publication is rated by 
the American Newspaper Directory an 
advertiser can depend upon its estimate 
as being a fair one. Being revised and 
published quarterly, the very latest re- 
ports are naturally given, and the offer 
of a reward for the detection of false 
statements assures its being authentic. 

-Returns, San Francis sco, Aug., 1901. 

It is gratifying to note that the press 
of New York State is unanimous in its 
demand that some plan shall be de- 
vised whereby the advertising-sign nuis- 
ance may be mitigated in some degree, 
if not entirely suppressed. The plan 
most in favor is that which has been 
strongly advocated by the New York 
Tribune, of imposing a stamp-tax upon 
posters, billboards and other public 
signs, sufficient in size to add a con- 
siderable sum to the revenues of the 
State, while it serves at the same time 
to bring within bounds a great and 
growing evil. The Tribune, the Even- 
ing Post and the Evening Sun are 
among the metropolitan papers doing 
good service in urging —— meas- 
ures.—New York Leshe’s Weekly. 





eo 
CALLS IT POOR BUSINESS. 
McComes, O., Aug. 17, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the June number of Pearson's 
Wagazine appeared a striking advertise 
ment. The girl in the picture was 
shown first wearing an ordinary collar, 
which was twisted to one side, and she 
appeared very vexed. Opposite was 
shown the new collar with a_ hole 
—— each side of the front for the 
tie. I decided to invest in some of this 
kind, but failed to take the address at 
the time. The magazine was mislaid 
so I looked in next month’s Pearson’s, 
but it was not to be found in that or 
any other of the monthly publications 
nor has it appeared since, to my know- 
ledge. Rather poor business methods, 
den’t you think? Respectfully, 

Miss Bette Moore 
Care of McComb Record. 
- +o 
MAILING TUBES. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Aug. 21, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We would be pleased to_ receive 
names and addresses of manufacturers 
of mailing tubes that are known to you. 

Very truly yours, 
TuHornton WEsT, 
Managing Editor Indtana Weekly. 


—_+o———_ 
KEEPING UP THE AVERAGE. 
There is no way of keeping up the 

average of your advertising but by 
keeping constantly at it. You may 
write an advertisement that is mediocre 
or even very poor once in a while, but 
if you advertise constantly you have at 
hand daily a means to correct the im 
pressions.—Advertising World. 
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CERTIFICATE NUMBER ONE. 
“THe Battimore News,” 
New York, Aug. 22, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It affords me pleasure to inclose here- 
with the first certificate of circulation 
issued by the Association of American 
Advertis 

The News is the only paper in Balti- 
more that publishes a detailed state 
ment of its daily circulation. The 
News is the only paper that opens its 
books, accounts and contracts, so that 
the advertiser may assure himself that 
he is “on the ground floor.” 

Respectfully yours, 
M. Lee STARKE 
Foreign Advertising Representative. 






Association of American Advertisers. 

This certifies that this association 
has examined the circulation of the 
Baitimore News, Baltimore, Md., cov- 
ering a period beginning with the first 
day of January, 1900, and ending with 
the first day of April, 1901, verifying 
the same from the pressroom, books of 
record and system of distribution, and 
finds that the average number of copies 
of each issue circulated during said 
period was thirty-five thousand six hun- 
dred and twelve (35,612) each weekday, 
according to the definition of circula 
tion adopted by this association. 

This certificate is valid only in its 
entirety. C. W.. Post, 

President. 
Geo. A. PRIEstT, 
Secretary. 
R. McKean Jones 
Chairman Com. on Circ. 

New York, July 27, 1901. 

_- 

ADVERTISING A LECTURER. 

Corpova, Ala., Aug. 26, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have been a regular weekly reader 
of Printers’ INK for five years. My 
subscription is now paid up until 1904. 
During all this time I do not recall 
having ever read any methods for ad- 
vertising a lecturer and his lecture. Is 
it within your power and domain to 
give a chapter on this subject—giving 
all the detail possible? How long be 
forehand should it be advertised in a 
city of, say, from 10,000 to 25,000 pop 
ulation? Methods, place, ete. I mean 
the ordinary, popular lecturer. I hope 
to see such an article soon, if possible 

Yours truly, 
Joun Ear Garrison. 

The Little Schoolmaster will receive 
articles on this subject, not exceeding 
1,500 words, and pay for such contri 
butions as will be found acceptable. 

— oo 
MAIL BAG ENVELOPES 
NorFo.k, Va., Aug. 23, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK 
Can you tell us where we can buy 
imitation mail bag envelopes? 
Respectfully, 
SouTHERN ADVERTISING Co 
+e 

NOTHING TO PREV E NT IT. 

If each advertiser could and would 
advertise in only those mediums that 
paid, there would be fewer advertising 
mediums.— White's Saying 
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SPECIFIC NAMES. 


Swinburne, the poet, once said some- 
thing about “all the world being bitter 
as a tear.” That is the way this sub- 
lunar sphere undoubtedly appears to the 
investors in the prune advertising which 
appeared in some Eastern newspapers 
last winter and spring. It was saic 
that $500,000 was lost in the venture, 
although this is undoubtedly one of 
those exaggerations which are so com- 
mon to-day concerning all advertising 
affairs. The Argonaut, of San Fran- 
isco, lays the blame of the fiasco upon 
the fact that these advertisements ad- 
vertised prunes merely as prunes, and 
that they benefited all prunes as much 
as the ones which stood the expense. 
To advertise prunes as food may be 
well, but all prunes are prunes anc 
something more than this must be done 
in order to insure success. The Ar- 
gonaut, in fact, recognizes one of the 
cardinal principles of modern advertis- 
ing—that the trade-marked name must 
be made prominent, and a distinctive 
package must be adopted, to reap bene- 
fit from advertising. What is around 
goods counts as much as they do in 
advertising. People as a whole do not 
call at a drug store for a tonic wine, 
but for Vin Mariani; not for a toilet 
soap, but for Medicura: not for a lini- 
ment, but for Pond’s Extract. Specific 
names are what people tie to. Mariani 
& Co., the Medicura Soap Co., and the 
Pond’s Extract Company could adver- 
tise tonic wines, toilet soaps and witch- 
hazel liniments through eternity, and 
vet they might not reap any _ benefit 
from the course. The package and the 
name are twin stars of the monern ad- 
vertising firmament {dvis 
ST AR PLING. 

A Bostonian while exploring the files 
of a paper printed in his own town a 
century ago came across this rather 
“ artling advertisement: “H. Rogers in- 

rms those ladies who wish to be dress- 
- by him. either on assembly or ball 
days, to give him notice the previous 
day. Ladies who engage to )_and don’t 
dress must pay half price.””—Utica, N. 
Y., Observer. 








Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25 cents a line. ‘ust be 
handed in one week in advance 

WANTS. 
y 7 ANTED two linotype channe! plate: 
hand. Address, stating price, “ 
Printers’ Ink 
JV TLL offer my services and experience in 
securing advertising for one or more pub- 
lications. P. O. Box 18, Fricks, Pa. 


econd 
care 





M' IRE than 200,000 copies ; of the morning edi- 

tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 

( RDERS for 5 line adv isements 4 weeks $10 

in 100 illinois | newspapers ; 100,000 circula- 

ae re we r. vis ~ other Western weekly papers same 

alogue on application. JHICAGO 

NE Ww SP. AP ER U NION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


\ 7 ANTED—FEvery advertisement writer to se- 

cure a copy of our book of ready-made 
advertisements. A _ veritable mine of sugges- 
tions and catchy phrases. Contains over five 
hundred examples of effective ads. Invaluable 
as a thought stimulator for advertisement writ 
ers, Sent postpaid i receipt of price, $1. Ad 
dress GEORGE VELL & CO.,, 10Spruce St., 
New York. 
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[ ESK position wanted by experienced news- 
paper man. Al refs, Box 508, Meriden, Conn. 


YAPABLFE, experienced magazine manager, an 
organizer and tactful handler of men, with 
a genius for building up cire tion and adver- 
tising, seeks position. Bui a paid circula- 
tion of 75,000 on one new magasine in six months, 
almost without expenses. Is a good adwriter 
and knows circulations thovought . Would work 
for a share of profits or results, but must draw 
$50 a week. Address “B. K. B.,’”’ Printers’ Ink. 


7s NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL FOR IN- 
VESTORS and the UNITED STATES JOUR- 
NAL FOR INVESTORS are the only weekly pub- 
lications devoted to the interests of investors 
publis hed ata popular price ($1 per annum) in 
this country. An energetic and reliable man is 
needed to care for New York business, and cor- 
respondence is solicited from those competent to 
fill the position. The company prefers a man on 
commission and will cash contracts with reputa- 
ble concerns on presentation. WARREN T. 
BILLINGS, Manager Journal for Investors Com- 
pany, 408-410 Worthington Bldg., Boston. 
—————__+o>—_——__———_ 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 
YRINTED matter telling all about them free. 
SHAW-WALKER, Muskegon, Mich. 
+o 








NUMBERING MACHINES. 
( UR numbering machine is the best. WETTER 
NUMB’G MACHINE Co.,515 Kent Ave., Bklyn. 
ip pennies 
HALF-TONES. 
JE — oT copper half-tones, 1-coi., $1 ; larger, 
per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAvI ING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 
+o 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES. 
A COSTE AND MAXWELL, 
4 38 Park Row, New York, telephone 3293 Cort- 
landt, special representatives for leading daily 
newspapers, 





~~? 
PAPER. 
GEND for samples of our Seal Linen Ledger, 
b c. perlb. No ledger at same price can ap- 
Saget h it. BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 45 Beekman 
,» New York City. 











a oe 
IMPOSING STONES. 
BE ST quality Georgia marble mentee eee 
two inches thic k, 50 cents square fo: 
with order. THE GEORG aay MARBLE. FINISH. 
ING WORKS, Canton, Ga 
——_+-> —— 

ELECTROTYPE: ’ AND 3 AND STEREOTYPES. 

;)} LECTROTYPE or stere stereotype cuts. When you 

4 want good ones, order from Bright’s “Old 
Reliable,” St. Louis ey, Foundry, No. 
211, North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 









in 
LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL, 


MANUFACTURE the best linotype, stereotype 
and electrotype metals in the world. Get my 
des es before ordering. QOut-of-town orders so- 
icited. I, SHONBERG, 174 Hudson St., N. 
+o 


LETTER BROKERS. 


I ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 
4 advertising. wanted and to let. What have 
you or what kind do you wish to hireof us! THE 
MEN OF LETTERS ASS’N, 595 Broadway, N. Y. 


o> 


PRESSW -ESSWORK. 


I IGH-CLASS presswork is is our specialty. 

have the reputation of doing the best halt 
tone printing in the business. Consult us before 
placing order. FERRIS BROS., 45-51 Rose St., N.Y. 

ee - 
PHOTO ENGRAVING. 
Sie STANDARD ENGRAVING Co., 61 Ann 
St., New York. 





é ee finest engraving plant in the world. 
Our half-tone plates are known everywhere 

INGRAVING CoO 

140 Fifth Ave, 


as the best. GILL . 
, New York. 
































MAILING MACHINES. 

\ ET the best, the Matchless, — REV. A. DICK, 

W 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 

+o 
COIN < RDs. 

g PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing. 

(Uv THE COIN W RAP PER CO., » Detroit, Mic 














- 


——_4¢- - > —_—_—__——. 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St., New York. Service goodand prompt. 





+o 
NEWSPAPER BROK ER. 


QEL .LERS, buyers are dealing through A. H. 
kK SMITH, Karlville, Ill. Original methods. 
Plants for sale, $500 to $35,000, Atlantic to Pacific 





—————JSo-— 
NEWSPAPER WANTED. 





ALLY or weekly paper wanted in New York, 
ersey, New i.ngland or Pennsylvania. 
Profitable paper ‘preferred, but will consider oth 
ers if prospect good for improvement. Would 

take interest. “* PURCHASER,” Printers’ Ink. 

+> ———— 
SUPPLIES. 
+ AUGE PINS, 3 for 10c._ PRINTERS SUPPLY 
CO., Grand Island, Neb. 

Tis paper is printed with ink manufac aored 
by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK ( 
Ltd., 17Spruce St., New York. Special prices ‘a 

cash buyers. 





——_ +> — 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL, 


\Y ODERN MACHINERY, new and rebuilt. 
4 Material, new and second han¢ 
Type, new only, at foundry pr: ices and dis- 
counts. 
uality above price. 
rom a cylinder to a bodkin furnished. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., N. Y. City. 
a Se es 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


'TJ.HERE are many so-called addressing ma- 
chines on the market, but remember that 
Wallace & Co.’s is the only one now in successful 
use among the large publishers throughout the 
country, such as Printers’ Ink, Cosmo pen 

a Co., Butterick Pub. Co., Comfort, 
gusta, Me., and many others. Send for cire a- 

lare. WALLACE & CO., 10 Warren 8t., N.Y. 


EXCHANGE. 


y TANTED—To exchange, a small amount of 
advertising space with high-class maga 

zines and monthly periodicals on pro rata ar- 

rangement. THE ROSTRUM, Lancaster, Pa. 


| ae HANGE what you don’t want for some 
4 thing you do. If you have mail order names 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK. There are probably many per 
sons among the readers of this paper with whom 
you can effect a speedy and advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


BOOKS. 


MOST invaluable aid to every advertiser, 

“Ready-Made Advertisements,” published 
by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce St., New York 
The man whose labor is of the mental sort, as is 
the case with the writer of ads, cannot continue 
to draw ideas from his brain unless he keeps put- 
ting ideas into it,and he cannot have a better 
suggester of ideas than this excellent work, 
which contains suggestions for ads on almost 
every subject. To those who have been readers 
of PRINTERS’ INK these “ ready-made” ads will 
not be new, as they are admittedly reprinted 
from that invaluabte guide to advertisers, but 
even to them it will be convenient to have all 
these many hundred bound together in a neat 
form, with an index for easy reference. In ad- 
dition there are c hapters on Advertising, Select 
ing the Paper, How to Buy Space, Writing Ads, 
Typographical Constructions, Borders, Illustra: 
tions, ete. Advertisers’ Review 
Sent to any address on receipt of $1. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 











ADV. ERTISING DESIGNS. 


( RIGINAL IDEAS. The best equipped art 
department. 
GILL ae co. 
0 Fifth Ave., New York. 
_ —_ 


PREMIUMS. 


I ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
yublishers and others from the foremost manu 
acturing and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
kindred lines. 500-page list price catalogue 
free. 8. F. MYERS CO., 48-i Maiden Lane, N.Y, 
—e— 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, 


S 50 IN ge puine Confede rate money for only 
Oo 2se. CHAS. D. BARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


i the purpose of inviting ~ renege some nts 
Advertising Noveities likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines w i be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 
— +o>—____ 
MAG: 1ZINE FOR SALE, 


pass is the time of y year to enter the magazine 

publishing business. | have an excellent 
property, circulation 40,000, exclusive field, for a 
man of fair publishing experience desiring to lo- 
cate in New York. $6,000 foundation for great 
property. EMERSON P, HARRIS, 253 Brow way, 
New York. 














——~or 
DISTRIBUTING. 
H HHHHHHHAAHH HHHHHAHAKBRARH 


HOWE ADDRESSING CO > 

208 So. 4th St., Philadelphia. A 
Delivery by spec ial messengers of Calen- A 
A 

A 

Cc 





dars, Pamphlets, Books, Circulars, Cata- 

logues, ete., with or without re ceipts. 

cececceccecce cc cececceceecceccecce 
a ownililiiiies 

BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


- Learn n billposting, its cost, 
y plans, estimates, ete. Sen d 2c. for * Post- 
erdom,” a mine of information. CLARENCE E. 
RUNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I ISTRIBUTING and Tacking in city of 5,000, 
All first class work. Railroad shops, cotton 
factory and saw millare chief industries. HER- 
BERT C, MAY, McComb, Miss. 
eglings — 
TO LET. 


Te LET: White Mountains—Gentleman’s resi- 

dence to let toan approved tenant for the 
season of 1901; most attractive situation, within 
reach of the Waumbek Golf Links; fully fur- 
nished ; three bathrooms ; copious we ater supply ; ; 
six fireplaces ; three sitting rooms ; 11 bedrooms : 
vine-clad piazzas ; st»bling for six horses ; excel- 
lent garden. For further particulars address 
owner, GEO. P. ROWELL, Irvington on Hudson, 

+, or No. a St., N. Y. City. 
~-or 


HALF-TONE S FOR SALE, 


lahat 
























DVERTISERS, newspaper publishers and 
d srinters—Half-tone engravings ; thousands 
of subjects; zinc sete hings, comics, ete., for sale 
at five cents per square inch ; prices too low to 
send proofs. P *ublishers and advertisers visit ing 
the Exposition should call and see what we have 
to offer. A selection of from 10 to 50 cuts can 
easily be made from <a number on hand. 
THE EXPRESS, Buffalo, N. 





- ~~, — 
BU. SINE SS OPPORTUNITIES, 


\ 7E are going to establish branches in the 

East, South and West for our line of paints 
and enamels. Men of business ability and push, 
investigate. MAGIC MFG. CO., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


slg °XAS oil stocks of the right kind will make 
you more money quicker than any other 
investment nowadays. The Texas gushers are 
now flowing more oil than all the rest of the 
world combined. Fora short time you can buy 
development stock at 25c. per share in a compa- 
ny right in the micst of the oil fields. Write to 
us at once. BELGIAN OIL CO., 159 La Salle St., 
Cicliago. 


















ADDRESSES. 


DDRESSES of bona fide residents and_tax 

yers of Salt Lake City and county, Utah. 

information Bure au, City and ¢ sounty Building. 
* REFERENCES,” Salt Lake City, h. 


——_+or- 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 
7OU know you're “on the safe side’? when 
you use Blatchford e Metals” Linotype, 
Monotype. and Electrotype 7 Send ‘or 
booklet, “ Better Newspaper Making.’ cB. W. 
BLATCAFORD & CO. 9470 N, Clinton street, 
Chicago. (Established 1854). 











—- 
BOOK PREMIU. MS. 


1 00D books make the best newspaper premi 

¥ ums. We publish the finest line of premium 
books out. Have been used by city dailies and 
country weeklies with great success, proving to 
be the greatest circulation builder known. Now 
is the time to work subscriptions. Send for cir- 
cular and prices. STANDARD PUB. CO., Lees- 
burg, Ind. 











—_+or 
ELECTROTYPES. 


V TIL i sell electros of illustrations on all sub- 

cts at 5 cents per square inch. Send $1 
for aS refunded on first order. L. ELKUS, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give special attention to making of good 
electrotypes for newsp’r ads. Prompt. Out- 

of-town work done carefullyas city. RAISBECK 

ELECTROTYPE CO., 24-26 Vandewater St., 

=~ 

FOR SALE 


7)}LECTRIC motor for sale. 20-horse power, 

4 22% volt, Niagara motor, in first-class condi- 
tion. Will be sold at a bargain. UNION PRINT- 
ING CO., 15 Vandewater St., New York. 
( WING to surplus order, we have for sale 

100,000 Ibs. of machine-finished book pape. 

in rolls 4134 inches wide. Weight 70 lbs., 3244x414 
Purchaser must take whole lot. If you can use 
this paper write us for sample and price. Ad- 
dress P.-O, Box 1209, Lowell, Mass. 











Fo SALE—Two three-deck and one 
two-deck stereotype perfecting 
presses. Must be taken out immediately 
to make room for Hoe quadruples. In 
excellent condition, one having been used 
only about a year. For particulars ad- 
dress ““ TRIBUNE,” care Printers’ Ink 


E VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
4 read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thin 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classified 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


TRADE PAPER FOR SALE. 


HAVE just come in touch with one of the best 
trade paper opportunities I have ever hand- 
led. Business, Bo, 000; adv. income, $12,000 ; 
price, $75,000. Can be’ made worth twice’ the 
amount in a short time. EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
233 Broadway, New Yer’ 


Cite 
AD VERTISING AGENTS. 
C.LC.LC.L0,.L0.LC.1.C.L0.LC.L0.1C.LC.LC0.1.C 


I 
A 
Q: AVING MONEY—SOMETIMES. A 
h Every advertising agent claims to A 
save the advertiser money. Sometimes A 
this is true. We believe it to be so with A 
us, but we work ona plan different from A 
tat of any other agency known to us. A 
If you will give us — we will A 
show B en _— we do it 4 

A 

A 

A 


all 
THE’ C 1RONMONGER ADV’G AGENCY, 
116 Nassau St., New York. 


PrP Pre ee > > PP 


A 
AA AAAAAAAA \AAAAAA AAAAAA AAAAAAAA 


$5 HELP or Age nts Ww anted in the Sunday 
LY pe of 15 leading metropolitan newspa- 

A bargain for mail order men. Lists free. 
RUNGE RFORD & DAKRELL, Washington, D. C 





gov TH AFRICA— Adve rtiseme nts so placed as 
i. to cover the whole of South Africa. 1 inch, 
1 month (26 inserts), $8.10. 20,000 circulation, cov- 
ering Durban sata’ towns, Pretoria and Rand. 
G. H. CLAPP, Box 1060, Johanne sburg, Transvaal. 
EA 's draft “payable here, or Postal M. O. 
payable Durban.) 
— 


PRINTERS, 


W E print an attractive, booklet, 8 pages, 
3x5 inches in size, wire stitched, fine pa 
any color of ink, 1,000 booklets for $i0; 5,000 foe 
— Sar illustrations and writing ional’ eh if so de 
ake a small additio —— 
P oRINTERS? INK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., N. 


Ts a limited time I will print and deliver at 

your postoffice, charges prepaid, 1,000 type- 
writer linen letter-heads, 54x8\ inches, for $1.50; 
8x11 inches, $1.80 ; statements, No. 6 billheads 
or packet noteheads, $1.7. , cash with order. 
Proofs submitted if Sivca” Hey grade work 
WILCOX, The Printer, Milford ¥. 








WE fill orders for printing, transportation 
charges prepaid, for all parts of the U. 8. 
Catalogues, booklets, folders, circulars. We have 
all facilities for best work at lowest prices. We 
warrant perfect execution in every detail. We 
do printing for firms that want creditable work 
—work in which they take pride. It is some- 
thing to know that your work will be done right 
—that your order will be executed exactly as spe- 
cified. Send us samples or description of what 
you want and we will quote you prices on same 
that will interest you—prices that will save you 
money. Medicine company work solicited. Your 
order will have our careful and prompt atten- 
tion. Inclose stamp for samples of our work. 
ROWAND PUBLISHING CO., Bellefontaine, ¢ 








~~ 


At This 
Office 


10 Spruce St., 


7 


New York. 
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Geo. P. Rowell & Co. Advertising t 
Bureau keeps on file the Leading t 
Daily and Weekly Papers and Monthly t 
Magazines; is authorized to Receive 
and Forward advertisements at the 
same rate demanded by the publishers, 
and is at all times ready to exhibit 


copies and quote prices. 
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ADVER TISING MEDIA 


sae GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
America. 


7 HE GOLFER, Boston, Oldest golf publication 
in America. 


HE GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America. 


Rec FER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America. 


Ts GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America, 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, sam- 
ple copy 10 cents, New York Cit 


O reach mail-order buyers at ae line, use 
AGENTS’ GUIDE, Wilmington, Del. 


JOST, Middleburgh, Pa., 2,000 cire’n weekly, 10c. 
per inch, brings satisfactory results. 


1,80 WEEKLY guaranteed. Rates 10c. in. 
1, fiat. CHRONICLE, Princeton, Ky. 


DVERTISING agents serving a clients 
P honestly, call up TOILETTES ; estab. 1881. 


4 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 6,800. 


( \ ENERALINFORMATION, 420 Main, Bingham- 
¥ ton, N.Y.,trial 3mos. 10c. None free. Rates 25c. 


R EACH the best Southern farmers by planti ng 
your ads in — AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn: Only 10c, a lir 


NY person savant in PRINTERS’ INK to 
tans amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


PF} you want to reach the reading class of West- 
rn St. Clair County, place your ad in THE 
News, Capac, Mich. It’s a winner. 


DVERITISERS’ GUIDE, New ostent ee ae 
Circulation 5,000. sample 
postpaid 1 year,25c. Ad rate, lc. line. ¢ Close ‘me, 


7 OU should share in the profit of Manitoba’s 
cnnemnous wheat ror = may by using 
the REVIEW, Cartwright 
rite. 


TIAN SUN, one of f the leading weeklies of the 

Cherokee Nation. Ads in its columns at- 

tract attention. WKiKS & CHAPMAN, publish- 
ers, Vian, I. T. 


( NLY 50c. per line for each aaeertion in entire 

be of I country papers, located mostly in 
k, New Jersey and P ennsyivania. UNION 

PRINTING CO. 15 Vandewater St, 


N ANUFACTURERS buy large amounts of ma- 
i — , Supplies, equipment, etc., on eo 
to and office use. Advertise your goods 
THE MANUFACTU ERS JOURNAL, eookiyn, 
New York. Write u: 


Ts FLORIDA an PRESS, published at 

Bristol, Liberty County, Florida, every Fri- 
day. The official and only paper published in 
the county. In the center of a very fertile agri- 
cultural and turpentine district. 


NOUNTRY ADVERTISER,” bie meng f 12 
devoted to the advertising inte 
ests of the country merchant and business man. 
24c. a year and worth it. Special offer, good un- 
til Oct, 1, one year for lc. Send to-day. Box 52, 
Grenoble, P: 


PEs who want to reach Western readers 
with their paciness should consult the Bill- 











ings (Mont.) TIMES. 1t has the best general cir- 
culation of any weekly newspaper printed west 
of the Mississippi. Rates reasonable. M. C. 


MORRIS, Proprie' or. 


T= Wrightsville TELEGRAPH is the only all- 

home print newspaper published in the 
eastern section of York Co. It covers the richest 
section of Pennsylvania and goes into the hones 
of well-to-do farmers eve . It carries 
eighteen to twenty columns of advert isin For 
rates address THE TELEGRAPH PUB. ” CO., 
Wrightsville, Pa. 


FFIDAVIT—I, F. . P. Boyle, publisher of the 
F Houston WEEKLY Times, being duly sworn, 
say that the average number of —. = 
issue printed and circulated since sommeet ts 
of the paper, has been 1,408. E. P. ROYLE, Pus: 
lisher. Subscribed a. sworn to before me, this 
lith day of January, 191. 8. E. TRacy, Notary 
Public in and for Harris County, Tex. 


PRINTERS’ 






INK. 


K =F WEST, Florida. ad and advertise in 
the Key West ROVERTOER the only news 
a. ever published in the most southern pom 
in the U. Established 11 years; 8 os PT a 
a 90 miles from Havana, Cuba. J.T. er. 


HE FREIE PRESSE, Wilmi m, Del. The 

only German newspaper—a daily 21 years in 
existence - published in Delaware, and the only 
=> between Philadelphia, Reading and Balt 


“If 3 you want to reacha good German trade 
place your advertisement 57 the columns 0 
this paper Results prove the value of the me- 
ener rite for sample copies and advertising 


29 








r "PHEATER PROGRANES, on Mew 3 
best theater programmes in New Jersey: 
Empire Theater, Newark ; Blaney’: Theater, New- 
ark; Columbia Theater, Newark; Krueger’s 
Auditorium, Newark ; Academy of Music, ae 4 
City. Fifty cents an inch per week in rangel: 
an inch in all five. Circulation 45,000 r wee 
Discount for be Pee ry "TO TALK 
ie ie CO, 834 and 836 Broad St., New- 
ark, 


NLY Semen line is all the AMERICAN PHI- 
LATELIST ¢ es for small advertisements. 
Send your copy and pay on receipt of marked 
sony Mail order and patent medicine advertis- 
ng pays fine. 1,000 paid-up subscribers, every 
cae corm pong! Pet one @ “sport,” co uently 
urn.” What more could you 
“ want? Tt 8 as the size of the circulation in this 
but the quality. —_ AMERICAN PHI- 
LATELIST, Minden, Neb. 


Ts best adv’g medium in Dodge County iam. 
—the greatest cultural and dairy reg 
in the State—is the DopGE CouNTY REPUBLICAN. 
ist. 1867. Through no other source can the well- 
to-do constituency of this poner be reached so 
economically as through t REPUBLICAN. All 
home print. The best equipped yond printing 
establishment in the State. The REPUBLICAN car- 
ries more ads, ata higher rate, t -— paper 
in Dodge County—it re ic’ mee the people. For rates 
and samples address B, A. SHAVER, publisher, 








n, \. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
r i by ae puncture proof, $6 mart Anti- 
‘actus, Pleasure to ride. ROADSTER 
CYCLE Wo is, Camden, N.J. 
_—- —<+o> —— 


NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


BUYS an established newspaper 
85 9000. and job pro rty in Massachuse 
$7,500 year—so the owner writes me ofa 
montane = Scarual that he will sell for $12,500, 
$1,600, on satisfactory terms, buys a weekly 
property in Virginia. 
$2.000, one-half cash, buys a New Hampshire 
weekly, in a very large town. Surely a good 
property for any such — 
), one-half cash, buys “quite a weekly and 
a propert in Ohio. 
$1,300 cash down, buys a job office 
as jittols. Doing $3,000 business now and in- 
creasing. 
Properties for sale, $1,000 to $100,000. 
If you mean busine ss you are invited to visit 
or correspond wit 
C. F. DAVID, Abington, Mass., Confidential 
Broker and Expert in Newspaper Properties. 


—__+o+ ——_ 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 


RTHUR F. SWETT, Omaha Building, Chicago. 
va Mail order business only. 
Ww WOODHOUSE, Jk., Trenton, N. J., writes 
catalogues and booklets. 
y 7 RITE me about my business-bringing ads. 
H. L. GOODWIN, Malden, Mass. 
6s “ “# 7 advertising, see HOLBROOK.” Writer 
d adviser. 97-99 Nassau St., New York. 
attr for short circular, ¢ - cash with order. 
JED SCARBORO, 57a .0, 557a Halsey St., Brooklyn. 
R ETAILERS, add a “a mail order Gqpartmens. 
GEO. R. CRAW, 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 
Deere who advertise consult pan pd & 
Drug Adwriters, 804 South Ash- 
land Ave. , Chicago. 
OUR to eight original common sense ads writ- 
._ _ ten to sell goods at $5 to $8 per month, ED- 
WIN 8. KARNS, a347 E, 42d St., Chicago. 





30 PRINTERS’ INK. 


I ENRY FERRIS, his (HF) mark, 
1049 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
Adwriter and de: signer. _Wri te for samples. 


( RIGINAL ideas in dru window displays, all 
tried and business br‘ Aerk ny kind ofa 
display idea for $1. T. BALL MAN, a3 Sutter St., 


San Francisco, C: 
100 00 16-PP. boc written, illustrated, 

] printed, $ Good paper. M. P. 
GOULD Co., “ Medical Advertisers,” Bennett 
Bldg., N. ¥. *Write for particulars, 


66 J ACK THE JINGLER’S ” best of fads 
e Is writing rhyming business ads, 
Of pith and point, for every use. 

His New York address is 10 Spruce. 


CA. for 8-page booklet, $3.75; four trial ads, 

; advice on any business subject, $25: 
Mt hgh oy 6 per month up, owing to amount 
of work. FRANK B. WILSON, Kenton, Ohio. 


Wy Biiixe and illustrating for general adver 

tisers only. All kinds of business litera- 
ture. High prices, “9 effective work. Ne ewspa- 
per adsa specialty. F. CROSBY ,108 Fulton St.,N.Y. 


AUNCHING a new business ! Whether it will 

BR an oon liner or a catboat may depend 

on advertising. Let us start you right. 

SNYDER & 7 SHNSON, Advertising Writers and 
Agents, Woman’s Te’ mple, C hicago. 


I ET me do the writing of your advertisements, 
4 booklets and circulars. Medical advertising 
is my specialty. The Dr. Kennedy ads show my 
ability. Let me give you price for doing your 
work, C. B. PERKINS, Globe Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


66 A FTER You Get the Inquiry ” is the title 

of a prettily printed little folder that lL 
would like to send to advertisers who are not 
getting as much “rN: out of their inquiries 
as they ought to. It talks about turning inqui 
ries into orders. BENJAMIN SHERBOW, Adver- 
tiser, 2152 North 30th St., Philadelphia. 


D CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 
ready-made advertisements of great assist- 
ance in the preparation of advertisements. The 
book contains over five hundred specimens of 
good advertising, any one of which may suggest 
an idea for your ad when you get stalled. Sent 
pr epaid on receipt of price, 2 Address GEO. 
», ROWELL & CO., 10 10 Spruce t., New York. 


6s Tee world gives its admiration, not to the 

man who does what nobody else attempts 
to do, but to the man who does best what multi- 
tudes do well.” We write convincing advertis- 
ing and illustrate it too if you like. 

THE HEBER MACDONALD CO.. 
St. James Bld New York, 
Phone 1748 Madison Sq. iway & 2th St. 


DWRITERS and designers should use this 
column to increase their business. The 
price is only 25 cents a line, being the cheapest 
of any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 
through persistent use of this column. They 
began small and kept at it. You may do like 
wise. —, —~ Smee FRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York 


we easy, very easy to boast here of one’s ad- 

vertising Capability. but I find that to win 
new clients SAMPLES of what I have made for old 
ones are my best salesmen. | write up the sub- 
ect matter and make Catalogues,Booklets, Price 
ie Folders, Circulars, Mailing; Cards and Slips. 
Newspaper, Magazine and Trade Journal Advts., 
ete., ete. I gladly mail samples of my work 
(gratis, of course) to those in whose requests I 
seem to detect possible business. Such people 
shun postal cards when addressing FRANCIS I. 
MAULE, 402 Sansom St., Philadelphia. I usually 
make unusual things. 














F you area druggist, 
If you area tailor, 

If you are a jeweler, 

If you are a hatter, 

If you are a shoe dealer, 

If youarea ne at na 

If youarea % 

If you are a laundryman, 

It matters little to me. I can plan an advertis- 
ing campaign that will bring you business, Not 
new: spapers alone, not circulars alone, but acom- 





bination of the latest methods for pulling busi- 
ness, and my services are but $2 per month, for 
the above lines. 

Write me. Do itn 
LOUIS 0, EDDY, Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago. 


A= business big enough to do any advertis- 
ing, is big enough to have its own advertis- 
ng department. 

t’s getting harder every day for the advertiser 
to get his money back, if he employs an agency 
ge = advertising. mai er. 

e agency can’t develop an advertiser, —— 
wane e lines of the agency’s specialty —whet 
er the specialty is Magazines, trade papers, news- 
papers, or the so-called “ general tasdfamen 

Advertisers are — started out months be- 
fore they’re really 

Perio — contain the ads of hundreds of ad- 
vertisers who go on year after year, losing a 
good portion of what they 5 erm and imagining 
they’re getting some sort o indirect results.’ 

Most of them have no business in the mediums 
of general circulation, because they’re not ready 
to get the benefit of general advertising. 

he agency has too much self-interest in the 
preparation of the plan di — an advertiser 
to buy what it can’t sell h 

It may happen that the aiivectices’ 's trade posi- 
tion is such that he should spend a few months 
in getting his goods introduced—or should begin 
in a small territory where his appropriation 
could be expended with the best results, perhaps 
almost entirely outside of the usual mediums. 
But the agency can’t be expected to give that 
sort of advice, no matter how much the adver- 
tiser might save. It would lose the business. 

We can’t see any good reason why it should 
often cost $500 in commissions and “ inciden- 
tals” to spend an appropriation of $1,000 or 
$15,000—but it does, and the plan that’s prepared 
for the advertiser is about the same for every 
kind of a business. 

The advertiser who will develop his own adver- 
tising department, and keep it up to any reason- 
able degree of activity, is able to save quite a 
lump of his appropriation, and at the same time 
gets better service than he can buy at any price. 

About all the larger advertisers,/and sear poem 
of the smaller ones, too), have their own de 
ments, and after they’ ve got their plan complet 
ed. they buy space as they buy any other staple 

The man who’s preparing the plan shouldn “ig be 
interested in the possible profits to be made by 
spending the- appropriation, or he’s bound to 
find his opinions on methods and mediums lop- 
sided before the plan is completed. 

It’s an open question whether the advertiser 
who’s been fairly successful with an agency 
couldn’t have been more successful with his own 
department,'and have saved money, besides doing 
a lot of valuable supplementary work no agency 
is ae to do. 

e instal Individual ae Departments 
and keep them in running o: 

We furnish the plans End | in, or we revise 
those of our customers 

Ve use every kind and class of gener 
which will bring results—magazines, pape 
o.! bill-boards, schemes—any ones and avery. 
thin 

We don’ t “ place ” a dollar’s worth of business, 
and we're not in any way interested in the com- 
missions of one method or another—except as it 
affects the price our customer pays. 

We select the mediums to use, prepare the mat- 
ter, illustrate it if necessary, plan the full cam- 
paign for a year—or until the conditions change. 

We are the only advertising concern whose 
advice cannot be affected by self-interest and the 
chance for the extra dollar. 

Our “ Ad Coupon System ” will appeal to every 
man who spends a dollar in any kind of advertis- 
ing—«e neral or trade. We'll prove that we can 
improve his advertising and decrease the cost. 

We issue ad coupon books (100 ad coupons, $10¢; 
50 ad coupons, $60; 25 ad coupons, $35), payable 
in quarterly instalments. 

One or more ad coupons are attached to each 
order, depending on the service desired. 

After oure “ann gets started, he pays only 
for what “4 doesn’t know—or as he needs a spe- 
cial servic: 

We'll guarantee absolute satisfaction—with 
originality and practical experience thrown in. 

n’t care for the business of advertisers 
who haven’t enough interest in their advertising 
to help it along with their own ideas. 

We've made our prices low enough to get the 
business of the little fellow as well as the big one. 

Our booklet, ** The Individual Advertising De 
partment,” costsa dollar. 

It has a lot of plans, suggestions and schemes 
for the man who can take an idea and develop it 
for himself. 

Incidentally, attention is paid to the schemes 
which usnally cost se werns deal experience be- 
fore the advertisers are 

THE W HITM AN ‘COMPANY, 
116 Nassau St., New York. 
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To reach advertisers 


At the right time, 
In the right way, 
Through the right channel 











a two-page colored insert in the quarterly 


editions of the 


American 


Newspaper 


Directory 











is well worth considering, 


Such an advertisement will be seen and 





read whether looked for or not. 





Two-page colored inserts may be admitted into the catalogue portion 
of the American Newspaper Directory in a special position. For adver- 
tisements of this sort the charge will be $100 for each of the four quarterly 
editions of a year, the inserts, uniform in size with the pages of the 
Directory, to be furnished by the advertiser. 


Discounts for Cash. 


Five per cent may be deducted for advance payment. Ten per cent may 
be deducted if payment in advance is sent for an entire year. Address the 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 


GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., Pus isHErs, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Not a Mail Order Proposition in the World That Equals It 
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1 New York Journal 
Chicago American 


San Francisco Examiner 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t# Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription price, five dollars a year, 
in adve ance. Six dollars a hundred. No back 
numbers 

wz Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred c Op- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

ar ublishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
appiieation, obtain special confidential terms. 

t@ If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is be cause some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every — ris stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid f oO 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words tothe line; pearl measure; display 50 cents 

a line; 15 linesto the inch. #100a page. Special 
P pte d twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order, 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





~NEW YORK, SEPT. 4, 1901. 
~ NEWSPAPER advertising makes 


money close—to the energetic ad- 
vertiser. 











PRUDENCE and industry are the 
principal ingredients in an adver- 
tiser’s good luck. 


BETWEEN “caps” and “lower 
case’”’ choose the latter always for 
plainness and readability. 





ADVERTISING sometimes grows 
stale. A thorough renovating of 
ads and literature is not a bad 
thing. 





Try your advertisement on 
yourself. Consider whether or 
not it would appeal to you, were 
you a buyer. 


Every business announcement 
should ring with the faith and 
confidence of the man who pays 
for its appearance, 


Ir is a safe rule, generally, for 
the advertiser to stick to the kind 
of advertising that appeals to his 
own common sense. 


In these days of responsible ad- 
vertising the one who sustains the 
greatest loss by a dishonest ad 
is the dishonest advertiser him- 
self. He is his own best dupe. 


THE simple use of one or two 
striking colors makes the _ best 
window display. Most windows 
err on the side of too many col- 
ors. Let the window dresser take 
a fashion hint from the Italian 
woman's effective use of a bril- 
liant neckerchief. 


SAVING on the advertising copy 
is usually equivalent to wasting on 
the returns, 


LoNnG arguments broken up into 
short, terse paragraphs make easy, 
attractive reading. 


SENSATIONAL advertising meth- 
ods are successful only when they 
create the right sensation. 


Pictures draw people into the 
lobby of a theater. Try them in 
your lobby—the show window. 








EvEN a good impression won't 
last forever. The advertiser must 
keep on making good impressions. 





CONSIDERING the number of 
criticisms leveled at ads, it is re- 
markable how few of them change 
their shape. 


FROM a business view, an illus- 
tration is beautiful only when it 
illustrates the beauties of the ar- 
ticle advertised. 


THAT an advertising theory is 
untried is often a prime argu- 
ment in its favor. Theory is the 
germ of practice. 


THE shop maxims and mottoes 
that Printers’ INK prints from 
time to time are not only avail- 
able as placards in the store, but 
they can be incorporated in, or 
give hints towards, the construc- 
tion of printed advertisements. 


THE “secret” of advertising 
comes very near George Eliot’s 
secret of oratory, which, she says, 
“lies not in saying new things, 
but in saying things with a cer- 
tain , Power that moves the hear- 
ers. 





THERE is really no class of peo- 
ple to whom it is profitable to send 
cheaply gotten up booklets and 
literature, The better classes are 
used to and demand the best, 
while the humbler folks regard it 
not only as a novelty, but as a 
compliment. 


THE Birmingham (Ala.) News 
will accept advertising contracts 
and guarantee that their circula- 
tion is three times larger than any 
other Alabama paper—excepting 
the Montgomery Advertiser. 
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THE expert who “holds the key 
to the advertising situation” fre- 
quently has difficulty in finding 
the keyhole. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes 
The advertising sections of some of 
the magazines are becoming so bulky 
that probably both readers and adver- 
tisers would appreciate and be _ bene- 
fited by a good index to their contents. 
ES 


PusLicity is an accumulative 
force; to-day’s ad may be com- 
pared to the coral insect, which 
lives but twenty-four hours, but 
adds its mite to the building of 
the reef. 


WHILE the effects of advertis- 
ing are cumulative, the advertiser 
should remember that people wiil 
not trade with him solely for the 
reason that he has been advertis- 
ing for ten years. 


GETTING customers from replies 
is of :nore importance than get- 
ting replies from advertisements. 
Few advertisers realize this. The 
tendency among advertisers is to 
pay more attention to getting re- 
plies than to the replies them- 
selves. 





THE most dignified way of 
“talking down” to one’s audience 
is to translate the matter into the 
smallest words in the dictionary. 
There are few high and intricate 
departments of human knowledge 
that will not stand being “talked 
down” in short words. 


“THE right goods rightly ex- 
ploited in the right quarter” is 
the principle that underlies all 
other advertising principles. Some 
communities will buy automo- 
biles, while others are in need of 
a patent knife for peeling pota- 
toes with the minimum of waste. 


INDUSTRIAL advertising has its 
future. Based on honesty and 
common sense it will probably 
rival with the most successful ad- 
vertising of merchants, Indus- 
trial advertising exploits the beau- 
ties and riches of nature, the in- 
dustries of towns, cities, counties 
and States. If conducted on a 
co-operative basis it may be done 
at a total expense that is trifling, 
compared with the results to the 
inhabitants of a community. 


Jupce BLaNcHaArRD, of the Su- 
preme Court, has granted a per- 
manent injunction against the Al- 
pha Soap Co., of New York, re- 
straining it from in any manner 
using the words “Omega Oil” 
the word “Omega” as a designa- 
tion of any soap or other product 
manufactured, sold or dealt in by 
that concern. 


THE Des Moines Daily News 
has recently installed five new 
Mergenthaler machines, four of 
which are duplex, and one a head- 
letter machine, the only one of the 
kind in the State. The machines 
are equipped with the latest im- 
provements, and the News claims 
that the battery is the finest and 
most modern in the country. The 
improvements in the mechanical 
department of the News during 
the present year will amount to 
over $27,000. 





Says one of PrinTERS’ INK’s 
correspondents : 

A circular, booklet or any other piece 
of advertising matter sent by mail 
even a newspaper—may reach a man 
at any moment between 7:30 a. m. and 
bedtime. Those who consider the many 
moods that a normal busy man falls 
into during that period will never at- 
tempt to calculate the particular spirit 
in which he will receive a piece of ad- 
vertising. But that same man’s news- 
paper represents a relaxation—a recrea- 
tion, almost. He reads it on the cars o1 
at home after dinner, and when hc 
takes it up you may be sure that he 
bas laid down his business worries. 
the ads are as interesting as the new: 
he will read them too; in fact, few 
readers draw a line between the two, 
but read both impartially and very of- 
ten the latter in preference to the for- 
mer. Thus, the single hour of the 
whole day in which the average man 
will forget his business and read, is 
devoted to newspapers, with perhaps 
an hour or so each week to magazines. 
Circulars and booklets may be read by 
his wife, but where he glances at one 
he throws fifty into the waste basket. 

a 


Att Asout NEewspapers.—The 
American Newspaper Directory 
for 1901 is the most complete in 
its history of thirty-three years. 
It is rich in facts. The circula- 
tions, present and for a series of 
years past, are some of the facts 
given about every newspaper. The 
Directory is exceptionally valua- 
ble to advertisers, who at a glance 
can find the worth of every publi- 
cation as an advertising medium. 
—N. Y. World, Aug. 18, 1901. 
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Over a year ago John Adams 
Thayer began to eliminate from 
the columns of The Designer all 
semi-medical, curative and ex- 
travagantly phrased advertising 
For many months thereafter 7he 
Designer's columns showed the 
results of this pruning process and 
a consequent loss in the advertis- 
ing receipts. The policy of hav- 
ing only high-grade advertise- 
ments in The Designer has proved 
to be a winning one, as the Octo- 
ber issue of The Designer will 
contain fifteen more columns of 
advertising than was published 1 
the corresponding issue of the 
previous year. The reputable ad- 
vertiser has learned the lesson 
that circulation is not the whole 
thing, and that good company in 
advertising is a to good 
results. The reader's confidence 
in the advertising columns of the 
magazine is a great consideration, 
and Mr. Thayer’s policy is one 
that begets confidence. 





It takes intelligence to make 
business. It takes commercial 
honesty to build business reputa- 
tion. Jt takes push and persever- 
ance to carrv on a business after 
the reputation has been establish- 
ed. A man with judgment and a 
determination to succeed will have 
no difficulty in convincing the peo- 
ple of the merit of what he has to 
sell or of retaining the friendship 
of those whose custom is worth 
retaining. The people who are 
looking after cheap things just be- 
cause they are cheap are not the 
sort the average business man 
most desires for his regular pa- 
trons. It is the people who want 
quality and are willing to pay for 
that which is worthy, and who in- 
sist on getting their money’s 
worth every time, that will prove 
of permanent benefit to a business 
establishment. It pays the mer- 
chant to do all in his power to 
secure such customers as regular 
visitors. The idea of offering that 
which is worthy and in building 
up a clientage among those who 
appreciate that which is worthy 
should appeal to every business 
man who is well started on the 
road to — success.—Advertising 
World, New York. 
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THe O. H. Peckham Candy 
Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, uses some strikingly effec- 
‘tive folders for circulation among 
their jobbing trade. The one that 
follows is entitled “For the Eye 
of the Master” 

A man of brain and energy in 
a business house almost uncon- 
sciously imparts his vigor and en- 
thusiasm to those around him. 
Let a manager become dull, list- 
less, lazy, and how quickly his 
subordinates exhibit similar fail- 
ings, but if he is full of confidence 
and push, always ready and re- 
sourceful, such qualities soon 
characterize his employees. 

Every business needs a man 
whose faculties are aggressively 
active, who is a center of force 
and spirit, for while a house must 
have good salesmen, yet, having 
them, it must sustain them by en- 
couraging life-giving methods. 
New thoughts, new arguments, 
new spirit must be constantly sup-* 
plied them, There is no stopping 
in this line of work; it must go 
on, day after day, and there must 
be freshness and vim about it. 
The right man is always prepared. 
While communicating his vitality 
to others, in seemingly unlimited 
quantities, he is never exhausted, 
because his keenness of percep- 
tion, broadness of understanding, 
and skill, enable him to draw at 
will from the ocean of ideas which 
surrounds him. The bright, pro- 
gressive manager is always a good 
listener. He will hear a proposi- 
tion and derive what he may from 
it. Every proposition has an idea 
for a basis, and every idea a value. 

An advertisement is usually in 
the form of a printed proposition. 
It is an idea made public. Nine- 
tenths of the circulars and adver- 
tisements find their way fo the 
waste basket without being read, 
because nine-tenths of those re- 
ceiving them do not fully recog- 
nize their true worth as vehicles 
of ideas. It should be the duty of 
some one in every business house 
to read every circular or adver- 
tisement received, and the practi- 
cableness of the idea advanced 
given due consideration in its re- 
lation to the business of the house. 
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THE BEST CLASS (TRADE) 
PAPER 


The number of papers still un- 
der consideration in connection 
with the award of the Silver Su- 
gar Bowl to be given to the best 
class or trade paper has now been 
reduced to seven. They are as 
follows: 

Inland Printer, monthly, Chicago. 

National Druggist, monthly, St. Louis. 

American Machinist, weekly, New York. 

Iron Age, weekly, New York. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, monthly, 
New York. 

Machinery, monthly, New York. 

American Thresherman, monthly, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Among the papers dropped 
from further consideration is the 
Scientific American, without doubt 
the strongest and most influential 
of them all. It is the only one to 
which the American Newspaper 
Directory has heretofore awarded 
the mark of excellence. generally 
spoken of as the bull’s-eye 00), 
the meaning of which is explained 
in the following paragraph: 

(OO) Advertisers value this paper more for 
the class and quality of its circulation than for 
the mere number of copies printed. Among 
the old chemists gold was symbolically repre- 
sented by the sign ©.—Wedster’s Dictionary. 

The Scientific American, how- 
ever, never lets its circulation be 
known and is perhaps a paper of 
too much general interest to be 
properly denominated a class pa- 
per, Certainly it cane be called 
a trade paper. Were the Sugar 
Bowl to be awarded to the Scien- 
lific American, it might, perhaps, 
be afterwards claimed that the ag- 
ricultural papers should have had 
consideration in this connection. 
In fact, it becomes apparent that 
the intention of the award is realiy 
not the best class naper, but the 
hest trade paper. On this ground, 
if no other, the Scientific Ameri- 
can is omitted from further con- 
sideration. 

The comparative merits of the 
seven papers still remaining in the 
catalogue will have further con- 
sideration in future issues of 
PRINTERS’ INK ; 


sU PERS RSTITION. 


Railway companies are authority for 
the statement that fewer persons travel 
on Friday than on Sunday. This shows 
that superstition, even in this enlight- 
ened age, is yet stronger than religion. 
-New York Sun, 
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PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE 
TH 


The J. C. Ayer Company, man- 
ufacturing chemists of Lowell, 
Mass., make the following obser- 
vations in a letter recently pub- 
lished in the New York National 
Advertiser: 

We certainly believe that physicians 
prescribe proprietary medicines. We 
know for a positive fact that they do 
so. We could give you the addresses 
of hundreds of physicians who have 
written us within a few months con- 
cerning their experience with our medi- 
cines. And we include all of the reme- 
dies we manufacture in this statement. 
We believe that when physicians know 
the formula of a preparation they are 
ready to prescribe said preparation 
whenever they think the formula is in- 
dicated. 

Within a short time the president of 
the State Board of Health of one of 
our largest States told us that he had 
prescribed Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral ‘a 
thousand times”; and turning to the 
secretary of the Board, who was in the 
room, he asked, ‘“‘How many times have 
you prescribed this cough medicine?” 
And the secretary responded, “So many 
times I could not possibly think of tell- 
ing the number.” 

To be sure, you now and then run 
across a young graduate who thinks he 
could not possibly prescribe a remedy 
concerning which he did not know ev- 
ery minute thing. But he soon learns 
that he knows little or nothing about 
the exact workings of most of the rem- 
edies he prescribes, hence he becomes 
more liberal and is ready to follow the 
advice of his elders. 

In a word, we know for a_ positive 
fact that physicians prescribe the reme- 
dies of the J. C. Ayer Company. And 
we also know that nothing would please 
us better than to have every one of our 
friends consult their family physician 
and abide by just what he says. We 
are perfectly willing to leave our case 
in the hands of the doctors. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING 
EXPRESSION. 
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A SUGGESTION FROM THE 
ADVISOR 


The Advisor is eupstentiy in receipt 
of literature from publishers who feel 
aggrieved at the ratings accorded their 
publications by the American Newspa- 
per_ Directory. 

The proposition which confronts those 
publishers is one of the simplest. They 
have only to make up a statement of 
circulation for a year and send it in for 
publication. The American Newspaper 
Directory will publish the figures ex- 
actly as furnished. 

This is certainly a fair proposition. 
It costs the publisher nothing. 

If, however, the publisher has a 
special story to tell there is no reason 
why the American Newspaper Directory 
should not be paid for telling it. 

The point made by The Advisor in 
its discussion of this matter in June 
was simply this: That in refusing to 
furnish circulation statements the pub- 
lishers injure only themselves. At the 
same time they prevent the American 
Newspaper Buecers from giving to 
purchasers certain information which 
the latter are desirous of obtaining. 

The Advisor's advice was and is 
simply this: Every publisher should be 
honest and straightforward about fur- 
nishing a detailed circulation statement 
to the American Newsnaper Directory. 
If a paper has grown so rapidly that 
such a statement will not do it justice 
then the expenditure of a very small 
amount of money will permit the pub- 
lisher to tell his story under the cap- 
tion ‘Publishers’ Announcement.” It 
is wiser to do this than to permit un- 
derrating. 

There would be only one way to 
remedy this defect in the Directory if its 
publishers should desire to furnish more 
accurate information about growing pa- 
pers in the larger cities--say those with 
a population exceeding 250,000. This 
saa be the inauguration of a depart- 
ment which would estimate circulations 
of all papers in such cities. 

Such a department would be interest- 


ing. : ’ 
At oe present time, for instance, 
New York City has five dailies which 


are rated with the Directory’s highest 
letter—A, meaning that each has a cir- 
culation eding 75,000 copies daily. 
Then the Telegram is rated at 129,355 
copies—daily average for 1900. 

From this an unsuspecting person, or 
one not possessed of the proper infor- 
mation gleaned from other sources than 
the one expected to furnish it, might 
infer that the Telegram has a_ larger 
circulation than the Journal, Herald, 
World, Sun or News. 

As a matter of fact these ratings 
quoted by The Advisor last March have 
been quite generally recognized as_be- 
ing as nearly correct as it is possible 
to rate them: a‘ 

Journal, mofning, 200,000—evening, 
350,000—tvutal 550,000 daily; 

World, morning, 150,000—evening, 
200,000—total 350,000; 

Herald, daily, 150,000; 

Sun, morning, 150,000—evening, 
175,000—total 325,000; 

News, daily, 100,000. 

There is a vast difference between a 


a 





rating of exceeding 75,000 and a genu- 


ine circulation of twice or three or four 
times that figure. 

f the American Newspaper Directory 
should take up this phase of the ques- 
tion and substitute an estimating de- 
partment a general squabble might re- 
sult and some accurate information be 
unwittingly extracted from the publish- 
ers.—The Advisor for August. 

Letter ratings are given in the 
Directory to those papers only 
that will not or do not furnish in- 
formation upon which an exact 
and definite rating may be based. 
Papers credited with an “A” rat- 
ing in the Directory are of suffi- 
cient importance to have their 
merits pretty well known. That 
they do not permit the publication 
of actual figures is always because 
the public gives them credit for 
issuing more copies than they ac- 
tually do.—[Ep, Printers’ INK 

— + 
WORTH THOUGHT. 


The problems of advertising cannot 
be settled by phrases and_ epithets. 
Some advertising men are prone to re- 
gard with contempt the ideas of others, 
and endeavor to stifle opposing theories 
with ridicule and sneering remarks. 
This is wrong. The proposition that is 
favored by one group of theorists is as 
much entitled to respect as the one ad- 
vocated by the others, although, as a 
matter of fact, neither is worth much 
until it has been finally tested by prac- 
tical experience. Every theory must 
be judged broadly and according to the 
circumstances to which it applies. It 
should not be singled out and placed 
in the crucible without giving due con- 
sideration to the conditions _ that 
brought it into existence.—Profitable 
Advertising, Boston, nae 
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THOROUGH WORK 
VALUABLE. 

Too much emphasis cannot be put 
on the value of thorough work in cir- 
cularizing. If you reach everybody in 
a town, county or State with your 
printed matter you know you have 
reached every possible customer. 

One instance of thorough work is 
that done by the Farmer’s Tribune at 
Des Moines, Iowa. They have col- 
lected within the past two months the 
name and address of every tax-paying 
farmer in Iowa, having taken them 
from the assessors’ books. They did 
this once before and mailed four edi- 
tions of 250,000 copies each to Iowa 
farmers. There was hardly a farm 
house in all Iowa which did not re- 
ceive a copy of the Tribune, and the 
result in subscriptions was very satis- 
factory. They have now made an en- 
tirely new list, showing the land, horses, 
cattle, hogs and sheep each man in 
Iowa owns. Here is an opportunity 
not often offered patent medicine con- 
cerns to get absolutely fresh names; 
besides knowing every rural family 
and 





worth reaching in a whole State 
a good State—is reached. The Tribune 
offers one or two copies of the list for 
sale at a fraction of the expense they 
have been ‘to in collecting it. They 
will not sell it to two concerns who are 
competitors of each other, and will 
not sell enough copies to make the 
list less valuable to them. They want 
it just as exclusive as possible. The 
addresses are guaranteed to be correct. 
There is no question that houses large 
enough to stand the expense and with 
push enough to go at it can find here 
a valuable field to work, and if worked 
as thoroughly as the Tribune mailed 
samples, and expects to work for sub- 
scriptions this season, there is but little 
question that the product of the con- 
cern using the list would get a good 
foothold in Iowa, or if already intro- 
duced the sales be very much increased. 
Anybody interested might write the 
Tribune at Des Moines for particu- 
lars.—Advt, 


200,000 


CUSTOMERS 


We can give you the name and 
address of 200,000 Iowa tax-paying 
farmers and guarantee the addresses 
to be correct. Every name has been 
taken from the assessors’ books 


and all collected 
during the past 
two months. 


The list has cost us considerable 
money, and while we prefer to stand 
the whole expense rather than spoil 
the list by scattering copies indiscrim- 
inateiy, we will sell to a limited num- 
ber (not competitors of each other) 
copies of this list. You can buy names 
for less than we will furnish these, but 
still we will furnish these for less than 
they are really worth—only a fraction 
of what they cost us to collect, 


Every list is sworn 
to as being correct 
copy of assessors’ 
books. 


Write us if you are interested. We 
can furnish special lists of landowners, 
cattle men, sheep men, etc., if you 
wish. Do you appreciate what a great 
State Iowa really is? 


The Farmer’s 
Tribune 


is the agricultural paper to use to 
cover Iowa. We work no other terri- 
tory—Iowa is big enough and good 
enough, and we pride ourselves on 
working it more thoroughly than any 
other paper. 

Circulation Guaranteed, 

Rates Reasonable. 


Include us in your list. 
Write for sample copy. 


Farmer's Tribune, 


Des Moines, lowa. 
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THE STATUS OF JOURNAL- 
I 


Recently I made one of a party 
of journalists who, in the course 
of conversation, discussed the re- 
lative merits of French, English 
and American newspapers. It was 
a case of tot homines, tot senten- 
tiae, but the opinion that attracted 
most attention, possibly on ac- 
count of its epigrammatic form, 
was that of a grizzled veteran 
who had equal familiarity with 
English and French journalism. 

‘The French papers,” said he, 
“are the least informed and the 
best written; the English the 
worst written and the best in- 
formed.” 

“And the American?’ demand- 
ed a representative of the United 
States. 

“The American journals,” re- 
sponded the sage, “oscillate be- 
tween the two extremes.” 

And forthwith he produced 
from his overcoat pocket one of 
the greatest of the New York 
journals, and, amid roars. of 
laughter, read to us the account 
cabled from Paris of a cab-horse 
who knew his way about the Ville 
Lumiere so well that it was only 
necessary to whisper in his ear, 
“Gare St. Lazare.” or ‘Moulin 
Rouge,” in order that the animal 
should transport his fare to the 
required destination and by the 
shortest route! 

The learned cab-horse is only a 
striking example of the ridiculous 
matter which finds its way into 
the greatest and most enterprising 
journals in the States. Among 
hundreds of instances which I 
could cite I select that of a Paris 
correspondent of my acquaintance, 
who, at a moment of considerable 
political tension, received a cable 
from his editor in New York: 
“Interview Delcasse on situation.” 

He showed me the telegram, 
and the following conversation 
ensued : 

“Do you think I could get the 
interview from Delcasse ?” 

Ty 


“é 


“Could you get an_ interview 
from Delcasse ?” 
7 


“ 
a 


“Could any one in Paris get an 


interview from  Delcasse just 
now? ." 
ae” ad 

“Very well. I will go home 
and write the thing myself!” 

And he did. 

The vast and enterprising pa- 
per in question reproduced his 
prose with enormous and flam- 
boyant headlines. I may say that 
my confrere was totally unac- 
quainted with Delcasse, and that 
he hardly knew the A B C of that 
very intricate and difficult study, 
French politics. Of what real in- 
terest to the American public, 
therefore, could his lucubrations 
have been, and even if, to make 
an absurd supposition, the “‘inter- 
view” had been authentic, of what 
possible value could have been the 
statements of such vague plati- 
tudes as an irresponsible reporter 
jotted down with a half hour's 
study of the subject? 

I believe I can spez ik with a cer- 
tain impartiality of journalism in 
France, England and America, for 
I have been a regular contributor 
to the press of these three coun- 
tries, and I have at various times 
represented their leading papers 
as special correspondent. 

It is customary in English- 
speaking countries to laugh at the 
somewhat ‘“picayune” character 
and the lack of accuracy of the 
French papers, especially in refer- 
ence to foreign affairs. There is. 
of course, much truth in these dis- 
paraging criticisms, and the mat- 
ter is so important that lack of a 
well-instructed and interested pub- 
lic opinion forms one of the fac- 
tors which have contributed to the 
decadence of France. French 
journalists as a rule know no oth- 
er language than their own, and 
few of them have traveled abroad. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the “directors” of foreign affairs, 
even in their principal journals, 
display a far-reaching incompe- 
tence. I have often wondered 
how newspapers which speak of 
Sir Balfour, and of the treaty of 
M. Clayton-Bulwer, find it neces- 
sary to deal with these subjects at 
all. Those who are in the least 
degree interested in the subject 
one would suppose would know 
that Clayton and Bulwer were 
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two men; and why waste copy in 
a limited space on matters which 
have no interest? 

On one occasion I gave the di- 
rector of foreign affairs of one of 
the “boulevard” papers a few 
notes on the American Presiden- 
tial election. The notes were re- 
produced fairly exactly, but at the 
end of the article the director in 
question added a little of his own, 


concluding with the statement 
that the victory of McKinley 
seemed probable, unless at the 
last hour some * dark horse” ap- 


peared and beat both party candi- 
dates ! The unfortunate director 
had learned the words “dark 
horse” only the previous day, and 
was burning with anxiety to show 
his knowledge of American slang. 

But there are “buts.” The 
Frenchman has a different concep- 
tion of the function of a newspaper 
from that of an Englishman or 
American. There are several 
dailies which rank as important in 
Paris which are bought mainly on 
account of the articles of their 
editors. Such are the Jntransi- 
geant of Henri Rochefort, the 
Libre Parole of Drumont, and the 
Autorite of Paul de Cassagnac. 
There are few or none which are 
bought for the sake of the news, as 
the word would be understood in 
New York. With regard to news, 
moreover, it should he remarked 
that Paris looms so big to the 
Parisian in the perspectiv. of 
things that a piece of gossip or 
“echo” of Paris—one of the most 
important of the French papers 
bears the name “L’Echo de Paris” 
—is of more importance than vast 
movements in foreign countries. 

On the other hand, there is no 
city in the world so well supplied 
with publications having a more 
or less specialized or what might 
be called a technical character, not 
only in regard to science and in- 
dustry, but also in all political, 
diplomatic, colonial, sociological, 
theatrical, artistic and educational 
questions. 

The newspaper therefore merely 
skims the surface, becomes the 
representative of Parisian conver- 
sation, and gives mere reference 
to subjects of deeper study. The 
Parisian system of things there- 
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fore indicates, with regard to a 
certain aspect of the matter, a 
higher stage of evolution than that 
of other countries; for the de- 
gree of evolution is indicated by 
the differentiations and_ speciali- 
zation of functions. 

The American newspapers have 
often excited my admiration by the 
energy and ability they display. 
But the intelligent exposition of 
current topics, that sense which is 
conveyed to the reader of getting 
down to the “bed-rock” of things, 
if only for the purpose occasion- 
ally of misrepresentation—all this 
applies much more exclusively to 
American home affairs than to 
those which deal with other parts 
of the world, even in cases where 
American interests are large. In 
London certainly there are some 
talented correspondents of Ameri- 
can papers, but the majority of 
these either know only very super- 
ficially the politics of the country 
—and, after all, properly under- 
stood, the politics are the business 
operations of the country—or else 
they become identified with the 
aims of a particular party. 

In Paris I think that not ten 
per cent of American correspon- 
dents possess the very first essen- 
tial qualification, viz., a sufficient 
knowledge of the French lan- 
guage. It is true that in that re- 
spect the example is set in still 
higher quarters, for there have 
been American Ambassadors in 
Paris who were as ignorant of the 
language of Talleyrand as most 
French statesmen of the vernacu- 
lar of Walt Whitman. I remem- 
ber hearing a distinguished Amer- 
ican official in Paris once say: 

“They generally send Ambassadors 
here to learn French, and when 
they have acquired a smattering 
they are taken away.” 

The remark illustrates the diffi- 
culty—almost invariablv underrat- 
ed—of “possessing” French, as 
they say here, so as to maintain 
a conversation in Frer.ch company 
without fatigue to the listener. I 
have known journalists, even 
among those who have resided a 
few years in Paris, who speak a 
kind of language which “scorches” 
the ears of the Parisians. This 
is not a trivial matter, for the 
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language is the ‘open sesame” to 
a knowledge of French life. 

Consequently most of the cor- 
respondents contrive to give to 
their journals a presentation of 
French politics, society, and of 
movements and events generally 
in France certainly not less absurd 
than the laughable blunders of 
French writers who attempt to 
describe American affairs. 

But when a big “boom” in 
France, such as the Dreyfus affair, 
occupies the world’s attention, it 
is then that the great American 
journals vie with each other in 
presenting to their readers the 
most outrageous caricatures of the 
French people; for “special” cor- 
respondents then take up the work 
of the stock performers. I have 
met in Paris a good many distin- 
guished _ special correspondents, 
mén who have earned reputation 
in other spheres, but who were as 
much misplaced in Paris as a 
boulevardier would be in the wilds 
of Kamchatka. In default of 
understanding, they invented. 

No doubt their journals were 
quite pleased, for I know it is a 
well-accepted maxim in the most 
progressive newspaper world that 
false news is better than no news. 
Most of the correspondents go so 
far as to act on the principle 
that false news is better than true 
news if the false news have the 
characteristics of sensationalism, 
of lurid display, of the “tang” so 
delectable to the public. 

One of the most successful 
newspaper editors in London once 
told me that he believed in send- 
ing men to cities they knew noth- 
ing about, because their impres- 
sions were livelier and more in- 
teresting. That is also doubtless 
the reason why a Frenchman’s de- 
scription, say, of a baseball match, 
makes such enjoyable reading. 

I remember one of these lively 
impressionists, who came from 
New York to take charge of the 
local edition of a world-renowned 
paper, rushing to his office to 
order an “extraordinary” in New 
York one Sunday afternoon, on 
the ground that something like a 
new French Revolution had com- 
menced. He had seen the Presi- 
dent driving to his palace with a 
terrifying escort of cuirassiers 
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armed with revolvers; and as he 
had never before seen this impos- 
ing piece of pageantry that so de- 
lights our Gallic Republicans, he 
became excited and “‘splurged”’ i 
across the Atlantic. This was 
“good” journalism, no doubt. But 
what would we think of a French- 
man cabling to his newspaper— 
supposing for a moment a French 
newspaper ever indulged in a 
cable—that President McKinley 
had decided to abolish the army 
because he saw him receive some 
officers in mufti. The parallel is 
not overstrained. 

The most fertile field for in- 
genious reporters , undoubtedly 
a war campaign. I do not speak 
particularly of the South African 
war—for it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that long before the 
war, as during its continuance, a 
well-organized system of falsifica- 
tion of news was in operation— 
I speak of war correspondents 
generally. One of the most fa- 
mous of all war correspondents 
was undoubtedly Edward O’Don- 
ovan, who perished with the army 
of Hicks Pasha in the Sudan. 
O’Donovan was endowed with 
Celtic exuberance, allied to a per- 
fectly Oriental richness of color- 
ing, and he could pile up graphic 
details with a facility only pos- 
sible to one who loved his art. 
The traditions of mendacity that 
O'Donovan inaugurated have been 
well continued; only the tone of 
romance and poetry and the genial 
atmosphere have disappeared. 
Mendacity has become “commer- 
cialized.””’ The English newspapers 
are, I believe, the chief offenders 
in this respect, especially the new- 
er arrivals in the field, which 
pique themselves on what they call 
American methods, and which 
secretly rejoice in, while ostensibly 
rejecting, the title of “yellow 
journals.” 

I myself have been special cor- 
respondent to different English 
papers in various parts of the 
world, and I know from experi- 
ence so acquired that the vaunted 
accuracy of the English press is 
not always in evidence. The staid 
English papers have a more heavy 
and solemn manner of printing 
inaccuracies. That is all. 

However, my object in writing 
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this article has been, not to ar- 
raign any particular journal or 
journals, but to make a plea for a 
greater seriousness of conception 
of the province of journalism in 


general. We are the historians of 
a living present, and there is no 
limit to the importance which 


such a function might acquire. 
Occasionally it falls to the jour- 
nalist’s lot to assist in some de- 
gree in the march of history itself. 

Yet the leaven of a bad old time 
still clings to the journalist’s pro- 
fession. Properly considered, 
such a remark as that cited above 
of the London editor, who sent 
men as correspondents to cities of 
which they knew nothing, should 
be considered as degrading to 
journalism. Is there any other 
profession in the world in which 
so small a premium is placed on 
great abilities and honest work, 
and in which there are such facili- 
ties for scamped work, shoddy 
work, “bluff,” flash, and meretri- 
cious work? 

In my remarks I have referred 
mainly to the demerits of the sys- 
tem, but while I am quite alive to 
the great progress of .journalism 
and to the great merits of its 
standard exemplars, I am inclined 
to believe also that I have touched 
on its faults with too light a hand. 
—Alfred Lynch, in The Outlook. 


+04 — 
BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Boston Food Fair opens October 


7, and Mr. Frank H. Haynes, the gen- 
eral manager, reports a lively demand 
for exhibition booths from the large 


advertisers in this country and Europe. 
Fe fair will be held in Mechanics’ 
Building and is to last one month. A 
new feature is to be a gigantic dining- 
room where a full course dinner is to 
be served free to the patrons. Most 
of the edibles will be donated to adver- 

tise the dishes and the -ill of fare will 
comprise everything from soup to cof- 
ee. The menu will stite the name of 
the manufacturer of each article. 

So much interest is shown by foreign 
exhibitions. in the forthcoming Food 
Fair that it is contemplated holding a 
big international exhibition at Boston in 
as the Two Hemis- 





1905 to be known 
phere Exposition, inviting the whole 
world to compete_and compare Ameri- 


can goods with European productions. 
fr. B. G.- Underwood, of Scientific 
American fame, who is now a resident 


of the Hub, has just returned from a 


visit to Washington, where he went to 
have a conference with the postmaster 
general in the interest of a large num 


ber of New England publishers in rela 
tion to the various alleged reforms in 
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announced to 


go into effect October 1. The special 
clause that the most of Mr. Under- 
wood’s clients were interested in em- 


braces the suppression of objectionable 
advertising matter, more especially re- 
lating to certain patent medicine cures 
generally classified in newspaper offices 
as “weak men _ stuff.’ According to 


reports newspapers that run these ads 
after October 1 will be denied second- 
class postal rates. The report of the 


interview made to the publishers was in 
a measure satisfactory, inasmuch as the 
enforcement of the new law will not be 
as stringent as was at first feared. 

While the genial Alfred E. Rose was 
eneral manager of the J. C. Ayer Co., 
.owell, he presented to the city a me- 
morial tablet, costing $1,000, in honor 
of the soldiers of the Spindle City who 
died in the Spanish war, and on Sep- 
tember 8 it is to be dedicated with mili- 
tary and civic ceremonies, including a 
big parade. 

The redoubtable Major H. L. Kra- 
mer, who is exploiting Cascarets, has 
hit on a plan to outwit the city ordi- 
nance prohibiting the _ distribution of 
samples of pills, etc. His sign tackers 
carry with them sample boxes of candy 
cathartics and for the privilege of tack- 
ing up a small placard in or about a 
man’s premises, he is presented with a 
box or two of the little things ‘“‘that 

work while you sleep.” 

The dean of the eriinn fraternity, 


Mr. Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., has a 
suite of offices at 214 Boylston street. 
He has charge of the advertising ap- 


propriation of some of the biggest space 
users in Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia, and his peculiar, forcible style 
of ads brings him more work than he 
can personally attend to, which neces- 
sitates a corps of assistants. 

The Franklin Square druggist, F. M. 
Gardner, has built up a big business 
with this catch-line: ‘“lae most money 
back in change.” 

A fashionable cafe has hung out this 
unique invitation: “Come in and help 
make Milwaukee famous.’ 

~7or 
COMMERCIAL 

Misrepresentation is commercial sui- 
cide. Every promise that is made to 
induce patronage should be kept. 


SUICIDE. 


———+o> —— 
STEREOTYPED ADVERTISING 
PHRASES. 
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ADVERTISING STATISTICS. 


Sidney A. Sherman, Ph.D., con- 
tributes a notable article to a re- 
cent publication of the American 
Statistical Association on the sub- 
ject of advertising in the United 
States, which is full of interest, 
not alone to advertisers and pub- 
lishers, but also to the generai 
public. 

According to the census of 
1890, the amount of money in- 
vested in the daily and weekly 
newspapers of the United States 
at that time was $126,000,000, and 
Dr. Sherman estimates that the 
increase since then has been about 
fifty per cent, which would bring 
the present investment up to near- 
ly $200,0c0,000. In 1890, more 
than 100,000 persons were em- 
ployed by these newspapers, and 
received an aggregate yearly pay 
of about $70,000,000. 

Sherman sets down the re- 
ceipts from advertising at various 
periods as follows: In 1867, $10,- 
000,000; in 1873, $15,000,000; in 
1880, $39,000,000; in 1890, $71,- 
000,000, and he judges, from the 
enormous rapidity of this increase, 
and from the well known enlarge- 
ment of the advertising business 
during the past decade, that the 
reccipts of the daily and weekly 
newspapers for the year 1900 will 
be found to have approached pret- 
ty near to the $150,000,000 mark— 
a figure which, however, is in all 
probability an overestimate. 

Alongside of this rapid develop- 
ment, there has been the striking 
growth of advertising in the 
monthly magazines. Up to al- 
most the time of the civil war, 
this class of advertising had no 
existence: the first advertisement 
in the Atlantic appeared in Feb- 
ruary, 1860, and the first in Har- 
per’s in July, 1864. Of late years, 
as every one knows, the advertise- 
ments have become a salient feat- 
ure of our monthly magazines: 
fortunately, their attractiveness of 
appearance has kept pace with the 
increase of quantity. In the case 
of Harper's Magazine, while up 
to 1883 five or six pages of adver 
tising matter in a number was the 
usual thing, from eighty to a hun 
dred pages has been the rule in 
the past ten years or more, and 
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often the amount has exceeded a 
hundred pages. 

Taking up the broad question of 
what ratio advertising expenditure 
bears to the value of goods sold, 
Dr. Sherman comes to the con- 
clusion that probably five per cent 
is not an overestimate. In this es- 
timate advertising of all kinds is 
included, not only that which is 
supplied by newspapers and peri- 
odicals, by circulars, posters, etc., 
but also that which takes a per- 
sonal form, in which last the cost 
of commercial travelers is the 
main item. The value of goods 
sold in the United States in 1890 
is taken to be $10,000,000,000, and 
that of advertising them at $500,- 
000,000. There is a good deal of 
guesswork about all this, of 
course; but though the figures are 
probably pretty wide of the mark, 
they furnish some kind of notion 
of the extent of the advertising 
business. However, the inclusion 
of the whole expenses of commer- 
cial travelers under the head of 
advertising is a rather queer pro- 
cedure. The cost of the commer- 
cial travelers, great as it is, is far 
less than was the aggregate cost 
involved, in former days, in the 
making of journeys by the buyer 
to the seller, instead of the seller 
to the buyer; so that while the 
commercial traveler is to be set 
down as part of the machinery of 
competition, he can hardly be 
classed as belonging simply to the 
advertising apparatus. On _ the 
whole, we believe that five per 
cent is decidedly an overestimate 
of the cost of advertising.— 
Scranton s.) Fe Times. 
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““PUREST AND BEST, IT LEADS TIIEM ALL.” 
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Who really superintends all your advertising, Doctor ? 

Dr. R. V. Pierce, the president and founder of the World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association. 

Do you consider PRINTERS’ INK a help to advertisers, Doctor ? 

We consider PRINTERS’ INK a great help to advertisers. New ideas are 
suggested by the thoughts of others, and it leads the wide-awake advertiser to 
the consideration of his own advertising from an outsider’s view point. After 
all there’s nothing so good or helpful as viewing ourselves as others see us. 

Extract from an interview with Dr. V. Mott Pierce, son of the founder of the World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association. 

It seems to me that PRINTERs’ INK gets at the zs-zess of the advertising 
question. It is the one text-book that I find invaluable as a stimulus to better 
ideas in = advertising field—Adv. Mgr. Dr. CHASE MEDICAL Co., 
eee 

Ve vial read PRINTERS’ INK very carefully, and have often shaped our 
course het suggestions contained therein — KOLA CHEMICAL Co, Cleveland, O. 


The Right Course 


for every Patent Medicine Man to pursue is to subscribe for PRINTERS’ INK 
The cost of a year’s subscription is Five Dollars, payable in advance. 
The testimonials printed above indicate that it is the best sort of an invest- 
ment that can be made. It is an investment that will return a revenue every 
week in the year. It will do this by stimulating your own ideas on advertis- 
ing and by keeping you abreast of the times on all advertising matters. 
If you are-not a subscriber now, let us have your order by return mail. 
Address 


PRINTERS’ INH, 10 Spruce St., New York. 








PRINTERS’ INK 
A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
ro Spruce Street, New York. 





Gentlemen :— 

Herewith please find yo aer for Five Dollars ($5) 
in payment for one year’s subscription to Printers’ Ink from issue 
of 

_Ig 


to ———— 
To be sent to the following address : 


19 = 


Write Name and Address plainly 








aaa ee ne 
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BRITAIN’S NEWSPAPERS, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE PRESS IN 
LONDON, THE GROWTH OF THE 
GREAT PAPERS, AND THEIR EDI- 
TORS. PAST AND PRESENT. 


The first newspaper issued in 
London was the Weekly News, 
which Nathaniel Batter first be- 
gan publishing in 1666, according 
to the London Daily Express. 

An attempt was made to run a 
daily in 1695, but the _ ill-fated 
publication only lived four days, 
and it was not until 1703 that the 
first successful daily appeared— 
the London Daily Courant. 

It was followed by many other 
candidates for public favor, and 
the increasing popularity and 
power of the press is evidenced 
by a statement made by a writer 
in 1711: “There are published 
weekly about 44,000 newspapers, 
viz.: Daily Courant, London Post, 
English Post, London Gazette, 
Postman, Postboy, Flying Post, 
Review and Observator.” The 
statement, moreover, throws an 
interesting side light on the limi- 
ted circulations of those days—a 
weekly average of 5,000 copies. 

The history of newspapers dur- 
ing the reign of George III. is 
that of a long series of prosecu- 
tions, in which individual writers 
were oftentimes severely pun- 
ished or fined. 

The three leading London pa- 
pers of the period appear to have 
been the Public Advertiser, made 
famous by its publication of the 
“Letters of Junius”; the Morning 
Chronicle, which was established 
in 1769, and had a fairly success- 
ful career till 1849, when it be- 
came the property of the Duke of 
Newcastle, Mr. Gladstone and 
other political friends, and some 
ten years later was wound up in 
bankruptcy, and the Morning 
Post, which was established in 
1772, and which is still one of our 
principal newspapers. 

One of the Morning Post's ear- 
lier editors was Nicholas Byrne, 
who, on account of his sarcastic 
writings, was assaulted and mur- 
dered in his room. 

The Times began its career in 
January, 1785, under the title of 
the London Daily Universal Re- 


gisier, printed logographically, a 
cumbrous title, which was chang- 
ed three years later to that by 
which it is now known. 

The Daily News, which was 
founded in 1846, became a penny 
paper in 1868. The Standard, 
started as an evening paper in 
1827, became a morning journal 
in 1857 and the Daily Telegraph 
was established in 1855. 

There was no evening paper in 
the metropolis until 1788, and the 
earliest to take a position of any 
influence was the Courier, which 
began in 1792. 

The commonest newspaper ap- 
pellation is Advertiser; 160 news- 
papers in the United Kingdom 
are thus styled. There are 150 
Times, 149 News, 128 Gazettes, 
120 Chronicles, 119 Heralds and 
104 Journals. Rapid transmission 
of news is evidently a specialty of 
the 95 Expresses, while the 
Guardians (70) and the Observ- 
ers (68) exercise an unsleeping 
vigilance in the public interest. 

Why a paper should be cailed a 
Standard is not quite clear, yet 48 
have adopted this title. The Mer- 
curys number 42. No fewer than 
40 assume the proud title of Free 
Press. Other very common forms 
of nomenclature are Telegraph 
(38), Post (30), Independent 
(29), Courter (23), Examiner 
(23), Echo (22), and Mail (31). 

There are three Magpies, an 
Owl and an Eagle. The rest of 
the animal world is represented 
by a Porcupine.-—Newspaperdom. 
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ILLUS STRATED TESTIMONIAL. 





I WAS VERY MUCH RUN DOWN.” 


averse 
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5* CIGAR. 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, and METROPOLITAN TOBACCO CO., 














A STRIKING AD, TAKEN FROM THE DAILY PAPERS, WOULD PROBABLY BE JUST AS 
EFFECTIVE IN THE ABOVE GREATLY REDUCED SIZE. 
MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINES. to sell only to the well-to-do. The read- 
In these days of the ten-cent maga- ¢'S of the cheaper magazines are largely 
zines it is often wondered at how a those of more modest means, but among 
few of the older ones can find a sale the hundreds of thousands who read 
at a higher figure, and to find their ad- them there are probably enough who 
vertising so healthy is another thing @f¢ able to buy a geatty article, to make 
that many who ponder over the subject the advertising of it in such publica 
fail to understand. We believe we can tions worth while.—Westchester (Pa.) 
give reasons ae < ged ogg Ret wocen, gw — 
not only still find a wide market, but ee ON: 
make it profitable to advertisers to use os THE STANDARD OIL. : 
By inserting catchy advertisements in 


their space at pretty stiff rates. 

There are seventy odd million people 
in this land of ours. Among them are 
hundreds of thousands to whom money 
no object, and who prefer to pay 
thirty-five cents for a magazine they 
have always read and always appreciat- 
ed, than to drop it because other really 
good publications can be had for a dime. 
There are likewise many who rather 
pride themselves on paying “‘a good 
price for an article,”’ and in the aggre- 
gate both these classes form a large 
constituency. 

Many who 
sell high-priced 


is 


in magazines 


use space 
i Phey expect 


articles. 


the newspapers a manager of the Stand 


ard Oil Company in Minnesota has in- 
duced thousands of people to buy oil 
stoves for summer cooking and become 
recular customers of the oil company. 
The profits on the increased sales o 
kerosene in the State the first year were 
manv times the cost of the advertise- 
ments.—Newark (Del.) Ledger. 
none 


PERHAPS SO. 
_ A merchant can watch his advertis- 
ing easier in one good medium than he 
can in a dozen halt way good mediums. 
White's Saying 
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AMERICANS IN THE 
WORLD’S MARKETS. 


By Charles C. Schnatterbeck. 


Our immense export trade has 
attracted universal attention, and 
economists of varied reputation 
everywhere are endeavoring to ex- 
plain the reason for the success of 
American manufacturers abroad. 
We read in the daily papers the 
opinions of many who profess to 
know something about our foreign 
relations, and occasionally a real 
authority talks. While it is true 
that we are furnishing our foreign 
customers with superior goods at 
lower prices and in shorter time 
than their own manufacturers, yet 
it should not be overlooked that 
a good part of our success abroad 
is the result of persistent adver- 
tising. Watch our exports and 
you will see that they are mi ide to 
countries in which we are doing 
the most advertising. It may be 
added that while we are steadily 
increasing our advertising in for- 
eign publications, taking at times 
larger space than other nations 
competing for the same trade, we 
are nevertheless practicing econ- 
omy by our judicious expenditures 
in this direction. This in part il- 
lustrates why the Americans are 
so successful in introducing their 
goods in new territory. 

Besides newspaper advertising 
we are doing considerable circu- 
larizing abroad. The catalogues 
intended for the foreign trade are 
intelligently gotten up and are ar- 


tistic. They are sometimes print- 
ed in different languages to suit 
the country in which they circu- 


late, and generally contain an Eng- 
lish translation so as to facilitate 
communication between the pro- 
ducer and consumer. In addition 
to these catalogues we often for- 
ward other beautiful illustrated 
printed matter, and at intervals 
send the customary trade knick- 
nacks, which are greatly appreciat- 
ed abroad. _ This attention on our 
part often eliminates what preju- 
dice may have existed against our 
goods in the foreign markets, and 
on the whole our expenditures in 
this direction are productive of 
much good. To-day we can go 


into the depths of Africa or Au- 


. 


PKINTE2S 





> NK. 


stralia, into the Flowery Kingdom 
of China, or in the most highly 
civilized countries of Europe, and 
we will find the handiwork of the 
Yankee. And why? It is be- 
cause we are such enterprising ad- 
vertisers. The foreign press in 
trying to console their manufact- 
urers would do well to say more 
about our faith in advertising 
when discussing the reasons for 
the growing export trade of Amer- 
ica. Leading foreign experts have 
been sent to the United States to 
study the latest practices in our 
manufacturing industries so that 
the same economical methods 
may be introduced in their own 
country. Strange as it may seem, 
we are receiving much valuable 
advertising indirectly from the in- 
troduction of American methods 
in foreign manufacturing plants, 
inasmuch as native consumers are 
becoming better educated to the 
use of our goods by this means. 
In passing a word should be said 
about the secretiveness of some of 
the leading foreign manufacturers 
in not pe rmitting our business men 
to examine their plants as fully 
their experts have our own. 
While it may seem that such ac- 
tion would discourage our hope of 
satisfying the tastes of foreign 
customers, the mere fact that our 
goods are rapidly replacing those 
made by countries where trade 
secrets are most sacred, indicates 
that the Americans have not been 
daunted. 

Moreover, foreigners are amaz- 
ed at the liberal advertising of 
our manufacturers in nearly all 
the leading trade journals. This 
seems to be contrary to foreign 


as 


custom, for, in many of the for- 
eign countries manufacturers 
practice the closest of econ- 


omy when advertising, which ex- 
plains why a number of them put 
so much reading matter in such 
little space as we see utilized in 
various periodicals. Then again, 
our friends across the Atlantic do 
not illustrate their advertisements 
as artistically as the Americans. 
Of course, there are exceptions to 
this rule, notably among certain 
enterprising British firms. In 
time, perhaps, foreign manufact 
urers will realize the value of il- 
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lustrating their business announce- 
ments, and take larger space in 
the prominent newspapers. 

With the increase in our export 
trade the advertisements of for- 
eign manufacturers in our own pa- 
pers have fallen off noticeably. At 
the same time some of the more 
important merchants and business 
men abroad have accepted the 
agency of our goods in their coun- 
try, and among these are some 
of the largest advertisers. Often 
we see one leading house repre- 


senting several American manu- 
facturers. Live. native salesmen 
will often make suggestions that 


aid us in extending our trade in 
their respective countries. All 
this indicates that the Eastern 
hemisphere is becoming more and 
more attached to the Western com- 
mercial world. And the stepping 
stone to our success is widespread 
and judicious advertising. 


o> 
A SYNDICATE PAPER IN DRUGS, 
By Cabell Trueman. 


The Foodigests Medicine Company of 
Philadelphia is using, in addition to 


the newspapers, a plan of advertising 
which appears successful and_ cheap. 
And it can be used by any other gen- 
eral advertiser. 


The company’s product is Foodigests, 
a claimed cure for dyspepsia, and the 
first step it took toward consummating 
its plan was to approach a number of 
druggists with a proposition like this: 
Buy a certain quantity of Foodigests 
every three months and we will pub- 
lish monthly a_ four-page store paper 
for you, size of page 10%x14 inches, 
and furnish you 500 copies of it every 
month. We reserve the last page for 
advertising matter about Foodigests; 
the inside pages we fill with humorous 
cuts and light reading; the middle two 
columns of the first page you can fill 
with whatever matter you choose about 
your store and the other two columns 
of the first page we fill in with brief 
notes about store business of a general 
nature—about this being the best place 
to get whatever you want in the drug 
line, and how attentive we are to cus- 
tomers, etc. ‘our two columns you 
can change every month and we will 
also change the rest of the matter in 
the paper every month. You can choose 
the name for the paper and we will let 
the publication go forth just as if you 
vere the sole publisher.” 
The offer is being 
iccepted and there are between 
nd seventy-five druggists in the 
Ithough it has not yet been in opera- 
ion more than two months. 
_ The Foodigests Company is now of- 
fering space in the paper to general ad- 
vertisers, and it is likely enough that 


generally 
fifty 
plan, 


pretty 


the sheet will have to be enlarged at 
no distant time. 
Che plan works advantageously for 
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all parties concerned. ‘The offer first 
implies a sale of a certain amount of 
Foodigests, for which the company’s 
advertising crcates a demand: the pres- 

tige of the druggist is increased by us- 
ing a store periodical, and the readers 
of it are entertained. 

The cost is low. 
change in the middle 
the first page in every 
off, all the rest of the matter standing 
during the entire run of the month, 
and I don’t think the publication costs 
more than two dollars per edition, or 
one hundred dollars for fifty editions. 
Now, what does the company get for its 
$100? It gets a cash sale of $500 
worth of goods in the beginning, and 
possibly more later; it gets the advertis- 
ing that 25,000 copies of the paper are 
likely to give and it gets reimbursed 
for its output to the extent of the out- 
side advertising secured. 

In furthering his own interests the 
druggist distributes the paper in a way 
that will be to his advantage, and, of 
course, the Foodigests people profit by 
his care. The general advertisers, es- 
pecially such as are allied by commer 
cial sympathy with the drug trade, find 


There is only a 
two columns of 
500 copies run 


the medium a good one because the 
reader, seeing the advertisement of a 
special brand of candy, perfume, sta- 
tionery, toilet preparation, etc.—in fact, 
everything in a drug store that is not 
a drug—naturally goes to the druggist 
from whom he got the paper for it, and 


in this way creates a call for the goods; 
and if the druggist hasn’t what is want- 
ed in stock, he orders it. 

The scheme can be worked in any 
line of business by general advertisers. 
FIGURE THAT TALKS. 

A figure in motion or action assists 
in telling the advertising story, and 
makes the reading of the accompanying 
ad more easy. Sometimes it is possible 
to have the design tell almost the en- 
tire story.—Current Advertising. 
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ILLUSTRATED EXTRA a T 
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5° 
IN CUBA. 
recently returned 


suggestion to the 
who contemplates 


AMERICANS 
An American who 
from Cuba makes a 
American advertiser 
entering the publicity field there. He 
counsels advertising in the newspapers 
of the island. In addition the adver- 
tiser might with profit prepare a mim- 
eograph letter, addressed to the sub- 
aelibers of the various publications 
which are to contain his ads. Have 
the publishers of the papers see to it 
that in the cities these letters are pro- 
perly distributed through the carriers. 
In the country districts they may be 
distributed by mail. These personal 
letters should call the recipient’s atten- 
tion to the firm’s advertising. 
Americans exploiting their wares in 
Cuba are: Scott & Bowne, Lauman & 
Kemp, Barclay & Co., Geo. L. Squire 
& Co., Studebaker, Potter Drug & 
Chemic al Co., J. C. Aver & Co., Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the Remington, Densmore 
and Smith Premier typewriters, Colum- 
bia Bicycle, L. E. Waterman & Co., 
Hanan and Crawford shoes, Knox and 
Durlap hats, many steamship and rail- 
road companies, even those in the inte- 
rior of our country 
Street car advertising in its in- 
fancy, and patronized only by local ad- 
vertisers. A trolley line to the suburbs 








is 


of Havana has just been completed. 

More than half the inhabitants of 

Cuba live within the cities 
+o 
SHE DOES NOT CHEW. 

Kathryn Osterman, an actress, has 
announced her intention of suing the 
Scotten Dillon Tobacco Company for 
$10,000 damages because it used her 
picture to advertise plug tobacco with- 
out her permission. 

The picture is a novel one and rep- 
resents Miss Osterman’s face in the 
shape of a full moon. The actress al- 
eges that the company took the photo 
raph and labeled it to advertise its 
ods, 

Miss Osterman states that she does 
act chew any kind of plug and that the 
caption on her picture has injured her. 

lew York Journal. 





ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this pene 
each ‘ime. By the year #26 a lir 
othe; than 2-line initial letter. 

n one week in advance. 





60 cents a line 
No display 
Stust be handed 
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ILLINOIS. 
| niet 
PHEJO a a AL OF THE SCIENCE OF OSTEO- 
DR. J. M. LITTLEJOHN, President 
Am. Collewe’ of Osteopathic Medicine and Sur- 
gery, editor. 1 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MAINE. 


F. A. STUART, of Marshall, Mich., says: “In six 
years | worked upa business fron, nothing 
to neasiy a million a year, using daily papers ex- 
clusively. Weeklies are too slow for me.” In 
Rockland, Me., the Star is the only daily. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


\ 7RITE TO DRUGGISTS—If patent medicine 
advertisers will write to any druggist here 
in Lowell and ask them which is Lowell’s best 
advertising medium, the re ply will certainly be 
in most cases,“ The Telegram.” Write and see. 
The druggists seil your goods and are interested 
in having you get good results from your adver 
tising. Crculation yey pey 10,600. Rates on 
application. SUND TELEGRAM, 2 elegram 
Square, Lowell, ae ., 8. 8. Vreeland, 150 Nassau 
St., New York, or John P. Ackers, 12 Globe Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 





























MISSISSIPPI. 


fe ~ South is booming as never before in its 








Why not ride in on the crest of 
the You can’t enter Mississippi terri- 
tory successfully (the most prosperous section) 


without an a in THE HERALD, Water Valley, 
Miss. All home print, largest circulation and 
stands first in the c onfidenc e of the > people. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


THE best advertising proposition in the after 
noon field in North Carolina is the Charlotte 
NEWS. investigate it. 





. > ach mail order buye rs,try VENNY MonTH- 
; 10c. a line; cire’n 25,000; Youngstown, ©, 


WISCONSIN. 











I ODGE COUNTY F ARMER, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
d Stock raising and farming. Cire’n 1900, 1,416, 


CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADV ERTISING is best done b 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGEN 
Montreal. 








THE 
cy, 








CLASS PAPERS. _ 


ADVERTISING. 





ALABAMA. 
Send for 


THE FE EAGLI E, | semi-monthly 4 pages 
rates. A. R. DAV VISON, rub., Kempsville, Ala. 


«< ACTICAL WEATHER. Published once ~ 

month. Publishes Dunne’s famous Fore 
of the Weather, the most accurate and re liable 
long range forecasts ever appearing in print, 
based on terrestrial meteorological data, and on 
as sound scientific principles as those of our 
National Weather Bureau’s, [t also publishes 
interesting articles on the philosophy of the 
weather 

PRACTICAL WEATHER circulates in every State, 
also Canada and Mexico and our new possessions, 
it also goes to India, Australia,and nearly all the 
countries in Europe. It has some of the best in- 
telligence of the world among its subscribers, 
representing almost every profession, trade and 
ealling. It is truly cosmopolitan and an Al 
advertising medium for this and foreign coun 
tries. Rates for advertising furnished on — 
cation. Address PRACTICAL WEATHER PL 
LISHING CO., Montgomery, Ala. 














pPp® INTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 

general subject of advertising. Its standing 
and influence is recognized throughout the en- 
tire country. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad 
vertising matters is of value to inte liigent adver. 
tisers as being that of a recognized authority. 
Chicago (Ill.) News. 

PRINTERS’ INK is devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach good adve rtising 
methods—how to prepare good copy and the 

value of different mediums, by conducting wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad 
vertise r’s standpoint Subscription price 
y Advertising rate classified 25 cents 
h time, display 50 cents a line. \4-page $25 
Address 





#5 ¢ 






age $350, whole page $100 each time. 
’R fINTERS" INK, , 10 Spruce St., New } York. 


BOTTLING. 


F you wish to reach the bottling tr ade of this 
country, advertise in t AMERICAN CARBONA 
TOR AND BOTTLER, 67 Liberty St., New York, Es 





tablished in 1881. 
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Displayed Advertisements. |The Frost (Minn.) Record 


isa country weekly that is held in high esteem by 

its readers, who are a thrifty and prosperous 

class of people. It is a good advertising medium 

to reach the country population who are settled 

“WHAT HAPPENED TO‘ in this part of the United States noted for its 
WICGCCL ESWORT H, ” | famous wheat fields. 


book of humorous sketches, just abuse d | The South i 
by Dickerman & Son, Boston, is = "7 South is a 
Fuller, editor of Rockland (Me.) Cour: oy on e the: oy pp -L ye 
Ww D > glecte , 
ill be on sale everywhere, read by € ad general edvestix- 
: : es ers. The first exte 
We await your inquiries THE SOUTH sive ha andi will 
‘ " 165 — r Phy com themselves 
Est’ | too strongly to dislo ed by ¢ pomspestore who 
SS Gog a atc) i aaa a ica 
33° 5 TH »AG Nashville, Tenn., 
.— a $ is the best medium for reaching pros- $ 


British Advertisers’ Agents. rous Southern families. 


rite to-day for semple copy and rates. 


59 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position —if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


























Is Read 


by the masses, who are the 
buyers of the country. That's 
why it pays advertisers so 
weil. Ours is a regular “fresh 
egg” circulation — no dead 
heads in ours. Every sub- 
scriber is cut off as soon as 
his time expires. The only 
way to get FARM POULTRY 
is to buy and pay cash in 
advance for it. People ap- 
preciate and believe in the 
things they purchase on this 
jan. We are bigger and 
better than ever for 18%. A 
sample copy is convincing 
proof, Shall we send it? 


1. S. JOHNSON & CO. 
22 CUSTOM HOUSE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


1890 1901 
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Thirty Different Church Magazines 
published for thirty leading Churches of dif- 
ferent denominations in Philadelphia, New 
York, Washiugton, Boston, Buffalo. 

A Diy eeeNt = AGAZINE alae 
DAY OF THE MONTH 
fora Gifere nt Church—the 30 in 30 days. 
AN EXCELLENT ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
for the general advertiser. Used and indorsed 
by the vest firms. Carry the following ads : 
Pears’ Soap, Ivory Soap, Baker’s Chocolate, 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, Campbell's Compe, Hire’s 
Root-beer, Electro Silicon, Knox’s Gelatine, 
Uneeda Bisc uit, Winslow’s wide Oakville 
Co. and many ‘others, on annual contracts 
These journals pay such advertisers and will 
pay you. Send for specimen copies and rates to 
THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION 
200 South 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Th FOUNDED 
e 1840. 
Cumberland 

p res byteri a a... ao Ch aa . T : he . n ig on “ 


general circulation published in the interest 
of the 200,000 members constituting the denomination which it represents. 
One of the few religious papers which furnishes a sworn statement of circula- 
tion, and one of still fewer papers of any kind which place a positive guaranty 
between reader and advertiser. For rates or other information address 


C. P. PUBLISHING HOUSE, Nashville, Tenn. 
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REPANS | 
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A remedy that is 
so highly praised 


must have merit. 


om The Scranton Truth 


An Independent Afternoon Newspaper. 


Circulation over 16,000 copies daily. Printed 
At dru ooists " in its own building, on Sts own Hinctypes and 
DD Web perfecting _ pres: ulation of 


Scranton 102,026. THE ‘SC "RANT N TRUTH’S 
circulation is mainly among regular sub- 
scribers at whose homes it is delivered by 
10 for 5 cents. carrier 
BARRETT & JORDAN, Proprietors, 
3 Scranton, Pa. 























EVERY SATURDAY 


PORT 
SsepTiNG 


me Ball, Trap Shooting 
oe G s 
om eneral ports 
For 18 Years the AcKnowledged Authority 
Advertising Rate, iscents a line 


Sporting Life Publishing Co. Philadeiphia, Pa. 



































| The Evening Journal 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Had in 1900 an average circulation of 15,106, since considerably 
increased, among the best purchasing public in Jersey City. Local 
| and N. Y. City advertisers attest the valueof the Journal as an ad- 
vertising medium by a large and liberal use of its advertising 
= 





** The Evening Journal is the best paper in the city.”"—Statement of Fersey City 
dvertisers. 
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once tent ce §|O ARAUTO 


that (HERALD), 


6,000 Mill Portuguese Weekly. 
Employees Mail Order Advertisers 


and their families should send for a free sample copy of 
look upon the ARAUTO to see the largest circu- 


e lating paper among the 100,000 Port- 
The Joliet uguese in the United States and 
Hawaii. It is patronized every week 


Daily News by over 200 advertisers who testify, 


by keeping their ads in the paper, that 








as a valuable guide to itisthe best advertising medium for 
profitable purchasing—in mail orders. It is the only Portu- 
fact, an essential part of guese paper rated with figures in the 
home life. American Newspaper Directory. It 
Besides: This Independent does not accept objectionable ads. No 
Daily completely covers fakes, no fortune-tellers. Only reli- 
Joliet and adjacent towns. able advertisers wanted, either through 
News ads never fail to Geo. P. Rowell’s Advertising Agency, 
“PULL.” or directly to the proprietor, 








Oo |J. DE MENEZES, Oakland, Cal. 


Youngstown,Ohio, Vindicator 


DAILY: SUNDAY: WEEKLY: 
10,000 10,000 9,600 


LEADING DAILY IN NORTHEASTERN OHIO, 











Fer Rates Address 
LaCOSTE and MAXWELL, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


Tel., 3293 Cortland. SPECIAL NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES. 


The Patriot 


HARRISBURG, PA., 














is a paper that goes into the homes. It does not 
acquire a large circulation through street sales. 
Thousands of its subscribers do not take any 
other newspapers. Do you realize their pur- 
chasing power? Do you want their patronage? 
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THE AMERICAN ISRAELITE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE CHICAGO ISRAELITE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Edited by RABBI ISAAC M. WISE, 
July 4, 1856, to March 26, 1900. 





‘* The American Israelite is the leading Jewish paper in the 


United States.’’—Printers’ Ink, June 26, 1901. 


These two great class papers cover the entire field in the United States 


and Canada. 


In proportion to circulation, they reach more well-to-do 


families, good consumers, than any other class or religious periodical in the 


world. 
Their combined circulation is over 


THIRTY-FIVE 


THOUSAND 





and is distributed as follows : 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut. 
Dakota.. 
Delaware 
Florida .... . 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois. 
indiana. 

Indian Territory 
lowa.... 
Kansas... 
Kentucky : 508 =Ohio 


TOTAL CIRCULATION, 35,146. 


Louisiana 
Maine 


Maryland 


Michigan 
Minnesota. . 
Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska. 
Nevada 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


Massachusetts. __ 
Mississippi a, 
New Hampshire 


North Carolina. 


Oklahoma 
Oregon ees 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah...... 
Vermont... 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Washington. 
Wisconsin... 
Wyoming .. 
Canada 
Mexico.... 
West Indies 


None of our readers take both papers. 





The foremost and most conservative general advertisers have used these papers 


for years, and continue to do so. 
appear in every issue. 
ter of sentiment. 
why would it not be so to you ? 


The advertisements of reputable houses only are admitted. 


The advertisements of the great local retail houses 
The shrewd business men do not use these papers as a mat- 
They know it pays them to do so, and if it’s profitable to them 


All advertisements 


of medicines for improper use by women, for the cure of private diseases, and 
such as might be designated as nasty, also dishonest or catchpenny advertisements, are 


rigidly excluded. 


The appearance of an advertisement in the columns of the ISRAELITE is a guaran- 


tee of the respectability of the advertiser. 


Rates and sample copies on application to 


LEO WISE @® Co., 


Cincinnati 


or 


Chicago 


Or to any first-class advertising agency. 


According to the American Newspaper Directory for June, 1901, the Cincinnati, O., 
AMERICAN ISRAELITE is credited with the largest circulation accorded to any Jewish 


paper in all America. 
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ONKEY’S HOME JOURNAL is now 
printed on a new perfecting press built 
especially by the C. B. Cottrell Co. 

The large and growing circulation of this 
popular Western monthly demands the 
quickest and best press facilities. No publi- 
cation has better, and few can have equal 
advantages for first-class, rapid printing. 

The circulation for September will be 

175,000 ; for October, 200,000, guaranteed 
and proved by mailing receipts. 

The present rate of 60 cents per agate 

line will be advanced on September 2oth to 
80 cents. 


CONKEY’S 
HOME 
JOURNAL 


is especially adapted for the moderate homes 
where there is a piano or an organ. The 
musical features, household departments 
and entertaining stories are just the kind 
that piease these people. There is no publi- 
cation more highly appreciated by its readers 
and no other gives subscribers such good 
value for the price. 

Further information and sample copy 
mailed on request. 














W. B. ConKEY COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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GREAT BENEFITS FROM 


HOME TALK 


Only reputable advertisements 
printed in ‘‘ Home Talk.’’ 








GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & Co. 


345-347 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. Wm. H. England, Editor of “Home 
Talk,” New York City: 

DEAR Sir—We take great pleasure in 
saying that the advertisement we have had 
in “ Home TaLk” has been of great ben- 
efit to us. We find our customers appre- 
ciate this mode of advertising, and hope, 
as soon as our appropriation is fixed, we 
will renew our contract with you, 

Yours very truly, 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
H. D. MILLer. 
Dict. H. D. M. 











HOME TALK 


Aevertising Rates $1.00 per Agate Line. 
Sample copy on request. 











HOME TALH, 325 Temple Court, N. Y. 


——— 
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The 


EVENING 
TIMES 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
oa 


The Progressive Newspaper of Western 
New York. 


4 


BRIGHT, 
NEWSY, 
UP-TO-DATE. 


4 


It reaches the live population of Roch- 
ester and its adjoining towns. 


4 


Our rates are based on circulation, 
| and advertising in THE TIMES means 
value received every time. 


4 


Write for Estimate. 
THE EVENING TIMES, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Knoxville’s local advertisers 
discovered years ago that 


THE SENTINEL 


was 


The Best Medium 


Now the forezgn advertisers have reached 
the same conclusion. We carry more adver- 
tising of both kinds in six days than any 
other Knoxville paper does in seven. 


THERE'S 
Sworn circula- MONEY FOR YOU Detailed circu- 
tion exceeds lation statement 
aily : 
6,100 daily IN on file with all 
average — larger ' 
tnan any other KNOXVILLE ae Sgeern 
paper in this AND and will be sent 
territory. on request 


TENNESSEE. 


























Knoxville’s population, 32,637, and with 
suburbs, 51,000; Knox County, 74,304. Growth 
in ten years,45 per cent. Largest city be- 
tween Washington and Birmingham. It’s a 
lively city in the industrial South and you 
can't afford to neglect zt. rite 


THE ANOXVILLE SENTINEL CO., KNoxviLLe, TENN., 


OR 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Temple Court, New York. Boyce Building, Chicago. 




















wn 
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A City Ina Garden 


COCUOODEOCCOOOREEEUOOOOEEATECUOOOCREESCCCERGRROOOE CERRO EOS PUCOOOOEOEUAOCUOCEOEROEOOOEGEGGGUREREORROOEROS 











The city teeming with an active, prosperous 
population of two million souls; the garden 
covering an expanse of millions of acres of 
the most fertile land on earth, yielding to its 
energetic tillers the means to furnish themselves 
and families the necessities and luxuries of life. 
The City—Chicago; the Garden—the great 
Northwest, especially Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan, 


THE 


Chicago Chronicle 





circulates largely in this magnificent territory 
containing hundreds of thousands of thought- 
ful, intelligent people who are opposed to the 
Republican party. This great newspaper is 
their principal source of information. The ad- 
vertiser who desires to talk to this large con- 
stituency can do no wiser thing than to use 
“The Chronicle.” 





H. W. SEYMOUR, Publisher, 


164-166 Washington Street. 
New York Office, 79-80 Tribune Building. 
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Price Two Cents. Price Two Cents. 


The Greatest Republican Daily in a Great 
Republican State. 


THE DES MOINES 


D if C it 
“The Newspaper of lowa.’’ 


Average daily circulation for July, 1900, 13,393 

Average daily circulation for July, 1901, 18,121 

Increase - - - - 4,728 

City circulation (Des Moines subscribers) 6,500 
More than combined circulation of both morning papers. 


Outside circulation - - - - - EI, I25 


More than combined circulation of both morning papers. 


The Carirat owns its own building, 
six Mergenthaler typesetting machines 
and a two color perfecting Scott press 
that prints up to twenty-four pages, 
has leased wire associated press news 
service, has the largest telegraphic 
news service in lowa, carries more 
home advertising than any other Des 
Moines paper, is indorsed by home 
advertisers. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 


EUGENE VAN ZANDT, ELMER WILSON, 
124 World Bidg., New York, 87 Washington St., Chicago. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 


cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 


teers ces ceoes 








A Definite Loan Proposition. 
Fifty Dollars for 

0 7 
Fifty Weeks 

We loan money in any 
amount from $10 up on Fur- 
niture, Pianos, Vehicles and 
other Personal Property of 
value. The payments are ar- 
ranged in fifty small weekly 
installments, thus allowing 
you fifty weeks in which to 
pay off your loan. One dol- 
lar and twenty cents is the 
weekly payment on a fifty 
dollar loan. Other amounts 
in the same proportion. All 
business is strictly confiden- 
tial. 











For almost any line, 








A Really Special Special Sale Without 


The Usual Quantity Limit. 
Hot Weather 
Bargain in 
Corned Beef 


Our Corned Beef sales 
have become very popular, 
and are looked for eagerly 
by hundreds of people. We 
do not make a price on a 
small quantity and limit the 
amount any one _ customer 
can buy. At this sale there 
will be no limit. Buy all you 
want. The beef is tempting 
and so is the price. 

Corned Beef, Monday and 
Tuesday, 3c. a pound. 








This Is the Month 


in which to buy. This 
is the month of Odds and 
Knds and brcken lines—more 
profitable to buyers ian any 
other time of year. Don't 
know of anything in the line 
oi Furniture or hceusehold 
goods that is not bargain 
priced. Our irreproachable 
“payment plan” eliminates 
all inconvenience — about 
ready cash, etc. The ways 
of others are good ways but 
our ways are a good ways 
better. Come and see. 








Much In Little. 








{4 Good Presentation of the Gas Range’s 


Advantages. 





How Do 

You Feel 

if your breakfast is 

late and only half cooked 
when you get it? Sore all 
day, certainly. Don’t blame 
you. Cook got up late; coal 
fire wouldn’t burn—watched 
pots never did boil. Threw 
on wood, house all smoked 


up; meal, too. You haul 
cook “over the coals.”” New 
one to get. Any wonder 


you’re sore? No. 

Start right now and have 
your cooking done by gas 

it’s always ready, and 
willing, and cheap. Then 
cooks will stay. They appre 
ciate its advantages. 

There’s a display of gas 
ranges and an answer for 
your question at-our offices. 











A Special Sale of 
Refrigerators 


Anything that saves your 
money and protects your 
health and that of your fam- 
ily is a wise investment. A 
good refrigerator will do this, 
and to-rcrrow we offer you 
a chance to get one at far 
helow the regular market 
price, by placing on sale a 
carload of good hardwood re- 
frigerators, with  charcoal- 
filled walls, removable and 
cleanable flues and_ waste 
pipes, solid brass locks and 





hinges, with zinc-lined and 
galvanized shelves at these 
very low prices: 

Alluring. 











Bathing Suits for 
Women 


The sea is lifting up its 
voice these August days 
with seductive murmurings 
and many women are giving 
ear to them, more than we've 
ever kncwn before. 

People have always gone 
in pvathing, since the memory 
of man; perhaps it’s the un- 
usual attrectiveness of these 
bathing suits of ours this 
year that has caused the 
noticeable increase of pur- 
chasers. There’s an especi- 
ally fine assortment here of 
suits in mohair and Silician, 
at $3 to $12. Mohair suits 
wear well. look well, and 
shed the water easily. 

Two pretty styles in navy 
blue flannels, at $2.50. 
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perfections, Be Sure to Say 
ob Lots Have Become Somewhat 
Discredited. 











Your Chance for 
Oilcloths 


We've just received a job 
lot of extra good Oilcloth— | 
1,000 yards in all. We | 
bought ts advantage; we'll | 
sell way below usual prices. 
In three grades; only 30c, 
35c and 45c per yard, if you 
buy in a hurry. 












Strais 


ght to the Point 
Beginning. 


Any Old Chairs ? | 
Any disabled furniture of | 
any a — had better be 
put to ghts? We've the | 
nd oy = do all such re- | 
pairing; they’ve the _ skill, 





tools and materials to do 
quick, neat, proper work. 
.et us mend 


rusticate that will be 


| 
while you 
convenient for both of us. 


































Tells 


| 














appoint 
ing inferior 


Parties, 
| ings of all 


short 
supply 
ply the 


that’s the f 
ask for—is 
stand 600 


without bursting. The ordi 
nary pressure 1s not more 
than 75 pounds—there’s 525 
pounds extra strength that 
goes to make un added ser- 
vice—good, long, extra ser 
vice, too. 

It’s the cheapest hose for 
you to buy Other kinds 


and prices, 6c, 8c, 1oc, 12¢ 


klers. 


For a Caterer. 


| Don’ t ‘Disappoint 
| Your Guests 


When you give a dinner or 
a luncheon or a picnic party 
or any social affair, don’t dis- 
i your guests by serv- 
cream. 

Most pe »ple expect 
Ice Cream because they know 


Besse’s 


it 1s the standard of excel- 
lence. : : : 
Besse caters for Weddings, 


Banquets and gather 
kinds. 


Why “Bulldog” Hose 
but Skips the Price. 


Nother Lot of 
Bull Dog 


Hose—enough for another 
time, but a _ limited 
makers cannot sup 
demand fast enough. 
The “ Bulidog’’ Hose 

kind you should 
guaranteed to 
pounds pressure 


Hose reels, nozzles, sprin- 








from the V 





Is Better 


A Price 


| 3 lbs. Hamburg 


Direct 


or not. Underwear, 25¢, 

5 OK 75c, $1 Shirts, 5oc, 

75c, $1, $1.50. Suits from 
| $5 to $20. 





PRINTERS’ INK 
If Your Job Lot Goods Have No Im- 


This Is Excellent, 








| An Onion Treat! 


Crisp little Pickled Onions 

mild flavored—put up with | 
extra care and warranted all | 
sound and luscious; 15 cents 
per bottle. 

Let to-day mark the open- 
ing of the pickled onion sea- 
son at your house! 





and a Comfort Argument. 


Steak 25c 
To-morrow 


Just the weather for Ham- 
burg Steak, so easy to cook, 
so little fire required that it 
will make you better natured, 
and it is so good. 

To-morrow 
three pounds. 


only 25c for 


For a Dentist. 





~ rt 
An Easy Way 

It is easy to have a tooth 
or a whole mouthful of them 
extracted by my modern 
method, which makes the op 
eration quick, simple, free 
from all pain and entirely un- 
attended by danger or any ill 
after effect. Patients are al- 
ways skeptical until my me- 
thod has been tried; always 
enthusiastic in praise of it 
when they realize its success. 


Appeal to a Particular Class 
Is Seldom In Vain. 


“You Big | 
Fellows!” 


Are you “just” stout, com- 
fortably stout or uncomfort- 
ably stout? Are you hard to 
fit in clothing, slurts or un 
derwear? 

Woodruff’s the man you 
want to see. here isn’t a 
store in the State that can 
take as good care of you as 


we can—fit you as well or | 
give you as good a price | 
value. 

We've cured a lot of 


fellows of the notion of hav- 
ing their clothes made to 
order. We can cure you an 
save you money into the bar- 
gain. If you have any 
coubts about this matter it 
won't cost you a cent to try. 
We will ve glad to show you, 
hether you wish to purchase 
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A well-known adwriter recently stated that 
most merchants and manufacturers were too care- 
less about their advertising in trade papers and 
seldom if ever changed their copy. This same 
writer once remarked: ‘‘ Printers Ink Jonson's 
advertising with its results makes one of the most 
interesting stories of the year. From the very 
start the ads were characterized by their straight- 
forwardness and by the explicitness with which 
they gave information. The whole series pasted 
t a scrap book would give a very concise and 
Nuthful history of the growth of his ink business.” 

For the past eight years | have not repeated 
more than a half dozen ads, and then only through 
force of circumstances. |! manage my own busi- 
ness, sell my own goods, and write my own ads; 
so my time is well occupied. 

The war which | created against high prices was 
the severest ever known in the ink trade, and my 
ads were my weapons. The idea of demanding 
cash in advance from printers who were accus- 
tomed to unlimited credit seemed preposterous, 
but I showed my competitors that it could be 
done. At first they considered me a harmless 
idiot, but then when | commenced to succeed they 
called me a fraud, and now that | have revolution- 
ized the whole printing ink trade they claim my 
inks are coal oil and soot or colored goose grease, 
or any old thing not printing ink. My eight 
thousand customers are the best judges, and when 
they throw me down | will retire gracefully from 
the field, realizing that | have done some good in 
this world, by releasing the printers from the 





bondage of high prices. 


Money back if dissatisfied. 


PRINTERS 
17 Spruce Street, 


Send for my price list. 
Address 


INK JONSON, 
New York. 
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THE AMOUNT OF ADVERTISING IN 


ThePhiladelphia Inquirer 


DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1901 


AS exceeded by only one newspaper in the entire 
United States, as is demonstrated in the following 
statement, showing the name of the newspaper carry- 
ing the greatest number of lines of advertising in each 
of the principal cities, with the total number of lines 
printed in each during that time. It will be interesting 

to the advertiser to note the prominent newspapers that The 
Inquirer has steadily forged ahead of, until it now stands 
within only a thousand lines of the top of the list. 





Statement of Advertising in the Leading Newspapers ber} 
ing the Month of July, 1901, 


THE DAILY NEWS, Chicago, Ill. . ° ° ° 466,644 lines 
THE INQUIRER, Philadelphia, Pa. . ; ° ° 465,600 lines 
THE DAILY EAGLE, Brooklyn, N.Y. . e ° 449,655 lines 
THE WORLD. New York City. ° ° . . 442,656 lines 
THE TRIBUNE, Chicago, Ill. . ° - ‘ . 413,310 lines 
THE RECORD, Philadelphia, Pa. . ‘ ° ° 392,409 lines 
THE EXAMINER. San Francisco, Cal. . ° ° 358,800 lines 
THE GLOBE, Boston. Mass. . ° ° ° 342,870 lines 
THE JOURNAL, Minneapolis, ite. ° ° ° 265,530 lines 
DISPATCH, St. Paul . é e . ° ° 259,248 lines 
PLAIN DEALER, Cleveland, O. ; ‘ ‘ ° 246,150 tines] 











These figures in almost every instance are furnished by 
the newspaper itself and therefore are officially correct. 
Another remarkable fact in connection with The Inquirer’s 
showing is that no ‘‘special number’’ or other forms of special 
advertising were printed during the month. This is convincing 
evidence that The Inquirer is one of the very best advertising medi- 
ums in the United States. The volume of advertisements printed 
proves this, and the most thorough investigation of comparative 
circulations throughout Pennsylvania and surrounding states brings 
ever-increasing provf that the Circulation of The Philadelphia 
Inquirer is Greater by Many Thousands than that of any other 
newspaper in Pennsylvania. 


Average Circulation During 1900, Copies Daily, 170,905 


Average Circulation During 1900, Copies Sunday, 168,325 
Advertisements in THE INQUIRER Always Bring Positive Results. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer, 1109 Market St., Phila., Pa, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Nos. 86-87 Tribune Buiding 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 308 Stock Exchange Building 














